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Beware of Fraudulent |mitations 





le Manufacturers 


and So 
FOR SALE BY ALL DBALERS 


© 266 and 267 West St., NEW YORK. 
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MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 
LANDON: 49 Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


Owners 





CHICAGO: Traders Building. 
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lle Coke (substitute for 


13,500 Ovens. Daily Capacity 


Kegion, Penna. 
Railroads entering the Region. 


o... GENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


For Blast Furnaces and Foundry Cupola Work; also Crushed Connellavi 


Anthracite Coal) for manufacturing and 


30,000 tons of Coke, 


ation, promptly furnished on application. 


domestic purposes, 


S@ Direct connections with all 


Post Office, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Mines and Ovens in the Connellsville Coke 


a. Cc. FRIcK COKE Co. 
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THE IRON IRADE REVIEW 


CLEVELAND, O. 






DIFFERENTIAL 


Adjustable Automatic Brake 
Self sustaining at every point 
Highest Efficiency 

A New Move 
A Perpetual Compound Lever 


ment. 


Powerful, Simple and Durable 
y Light, Compact and Strong. 





NINE SIZES 

Y Half Ton to Ten Tons apacity 

OQ HAND POWER CRANES, 
y WINCHES, &c. 


} Moore Manufacturing Co., 


CLEVELAND. O. 


ow 





JANUARY 13, 1898 


636-638 Rookery, 


As ATS 
VAN 9 5 


1o¥8 


Moore's Anti-Friction| FonsTeR, WaTERBURY & ('o. 


INCORPORATED. 


PIC IRON, 
STEEL, 
ORE, 


CHICAGO. 





Senne CHICAGO SCREW CO. 


~~ 
IP 


med BERENS! 


~ 2 deta 


94-108 W.Waswincron Sr. Cwicaco 





CHICAGO, 


COKE. 





71 Atwater 


Mining properties examined 


General analyses 


DICKMAN & MACKENZIE, 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, 
Bidg. 1224 Rookery Bldg 


Ores sampled at 
mines, furnaces and all lake ports 
of Ores Metals, Fuel 


Slags 
Foundry Materials and Products, etc. 


CHEMISTS AND ENCINEERS. 





ILL 


LTMANSTAYLOR 
MACHINERY 


G 


SS 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CAHALL SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Bank of Commerce Buliding, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
145 Taylor Buliding, New York City, WN. Y. 
The “ Rookery,”’ Chicago, Iti. 
542 Drexel Bidg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
1016 Tremont Bidg, Besten. 





ENTERPRISE BOILER COMPAN 


YOUNCSTOWN, O. 


Draught Stacks, Blast Furnaces and Heavy 
Plate Work a Specialty. 


Write for Estimates 





METAL STAMPING, 


We do all kinds ot SMALL STAMPING and 
FORMING, from Steel, Iron or Brass, from your 
Dies or we can make Dies for you 

Send sample or sketch for price 


THE OLIVER P. CLAY CO. 


416 Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Dynamo 





(aE LEATHER 


SHULT? PATENT 
WOVEN LEATRER LINK BELTING 

ST. LOUIS. MO Sars fer (rculens: 

DELTING? §=Wew York. Boston. Phila elphia. 
Cleveland Too! and Supply Co., Agts,. Cleveland, 0 








‘‘ Metallurgy of Cast Iron,’’ Price $3. 





S53 -59. So. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 


W-A: JONES FoUNDRYs MACHINE (0 


JEFFERSON ST 


LEED 





APOLLO GALVANIZED IRON. 


The worker can’t afford to doa 
job with any other. Some jobs he 
can’t do well, and some he can’t 
do at all, with common irons. 

Apollo is perfect and workable ; 
others less perfect and far less 
workable. 

Apollo jobbers carry large stocks 
and get anything special immedi- 
ately. 

Apollo Iron and Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





See large Advertisement of 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 


Boston, Mass., 
On Page 24, 


Cleveland Gity Forge & tron Co., 


TURNBUCKLES. 
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CLEVELAND. O. 
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STA THE (ASE MFG.C0.AY 
> COLUMBUS,O0. ise 





The ABC of Iron, Now $I. 





WORKS, SHAKUN. MINES, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 


James V. Rose. 


PROPRIETOR 


SHARON FIRE BRICK WORKS, 


Contractor in Fire Brick Construction. 
Manufacturer of High Grade Fire Brick. 


ANALYSIS 
Brick Rock Clag. 
SILICA, 54.50 SILICA, 47.00. 
ALUMINA 44.20. ALUMINA, 3.00, 
LOSS ON IGN, 5 LOSS ON IGN,13.20 
IRON, 15 IRON, 2. 
SHARON, iy @ 








BLOWERS, FANS, ENGINES. 


) AND CHI 
AND 


eo Cs Se 
COPPER CASTII 

















MACHINE AND CARRIACE BOLTS, 






es 


ENDS. WASHERS ETC. 


- MANUFACTURERS OF - - - 





HOT FORCED 


Sgn? Ane . 
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AND COLD PUNCHED 
Cataloeve and Prices on Application. 


THE UPSON NUT CO., Cleveland, O. 


BOLT 


SCREWS, 


NUTS, LAG 
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Draft Stacks, 


Tank Cars. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


won secs, WM. B. POLLOCK & CO. "22, 


With inquiry please give ad. No. 6, 


Boilers, Tanks, etc. 





FORGE 


properly applied to 
our ore, placing it 
fo condition to com- 
mand the highest 
market price, is found 
tothe best advantage 
in the 


GATES R ROCK k & ORE BREAKER. 


It ie unequaled in economy, wearing quali- 
tiesand crushing capacity. Over 4,000 in 
ase. Write for catalogue, 


GATES IRON WORKS, és 


CHICACO, ILL. 





‘cisten Ave., 


—STILWELL’S— 


PATENT LIME-EXTRACTING 


HEATER FILTER 


COMBINED. 


Is the only lime-extracting Heater that 











Miller, Wagoner & Bentley, Stilwell Bierce & Smith -Vaile Company, 


PIC IRON, 
STEEL, 





Columbus, O., Hayden a one 
oe. Til., Monadnock ldg. 























Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all impurities 
from the water before it enters the boiler. 


Thoroughly Tested. 


OVER 8,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
#&- CHICAGO OFFICE, 63 S. Canal St. 


will prevent 





Subscribe for the Iron Trade Review, $3 per year. 





We manufacture Air Com 





pre ssors suitable for all kinds «f work, and a variety ss 

Air Compressors. every size, from the small \t-driven Compressor for saall shops and pumping sma 
—— of water, up to the large Corliss Compound Compressors for the greatest a 

acturing or mining plants of the world. As an instance of the wide range covered by 


Coal Cutters. 





Compressors of our make, we name the following that we have recently furnished, all of 


Rock Drills. 


Works, Valdosta 





whom are equally distinguished in their line: 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co., Newport News, Va.; 
a large number —— tools ; Hughes Bros. & Bangs, Bellevue, Del.; Valdosta Water 
a., for pumping water; the Manhattan Elevated R. R.Co., New York, 


Duplex Compressor for operating 


The Pohle 


for machine shop purposes; Walker Co., Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Harrison Gran- 


ite Co., Barre, Vt., 


Channelers. 





pneumatic tools; L. L. Manning, Plainfield, N. J., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

Our Catalogues give information on the subject of Air Compressors and other subjects 
regarding the application of Compressed Air. 


— The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 


Marble Works; the 


Air Lift Pump. 


Havemeyer Building, 
New York. 











COPMPRESSORS 


Thoroughly up-to-date 
and the most simple, 
durable and economi- 
cal machines on the 
market. Built on 
2 improved lines. 
r ROCK DRILLS, 
AIR LIFT 


45) PUMPS, ETC. 
Send for catalogue 


@ RAND DRILL coy 


100 Broadway, New Yor' 
1328 Monadnock Block, Date. 


























Steel Stamps and Stencils. 
URBARTY, J. H. & Co., Rubber Stamps | 
Seals, Stencils, Automatic Check \enened 
and Numbering Machines. q2 Seneca St. | 


oO. TEXTOR, 
Chemist an Metallurgist 


Analyses made of Metals, Ores, Fuels and Sup.- | 
plies for Furnaces, Steel Works and Foundries. | 

Ores sampled at mines, furnaces and lake ports. | 
Advice furnished to operators of Blast Furnaces | 
ae» Lge and a 

Minin roperties reported u | 
For iz” ears Chief Chemist t to the Cleve- 

land Rolling Mill Co 


168 Superior St., CLEVELAND, oO. | 








AIR COMPRESSORS ayn aiconpressor wis 


For every application of Compressed Air Power. 


26 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 

















We will send to Engineers and 
Business men, our circular No. 15, 
upon Air and Gas Compressors for 
all purposes and for any desired 
pressure and volume. 


THE NORWALK IRON WORKS GO, 


301 Water St., SO. NORWALK, COT. 





Case Aoontss METALFAC-CMICAGO ABC Cove 


E.H.STROUD &CoO. 


METAL FACTORS 
The Products iA and. hifiplies for / 
IRON STEEL TIN-PLATE BRASS 
COPPER LEAD AND ZINC WORKS. 
356 Latalletiuect cone Lake Prcot : 
CHICAGO,.!ILL. 





Pickands, Brown & Co. 


Pic IRON, IRON ORE 


-- AND... 
FRICK COKE. 
929-939 ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





F. A. EMMERTON, 


Analytical Chemist, 
AND METALLURGIST. 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mines and furnaces. 
Mines and Metallurgical Processes examined. 
| aaanyess made of Ores, Metals, Fuels, Railroad 
and Foundry Supplies, etc. 


9 Bratenahi Building, CLEVELAND, 0O. 


| 


OTYPE 
CENTRAL (Tein 
0, 


& 271 Chae St CLEVELAND. 6 
* it 00D ENGRAVING 


ey ELECTROTYPING 
















CLEVELAND. 





Wire Nail Machinery 


30-INCH CHUCKING LATHES. 
RADIATOR LOOP BORING MACHINES. 


Wa. Giader, 160 & 162 So. Clinton st. Chicago 









Cc. K. PITTMAN, 


SHIPPER OF 


Coal & Coke 


Best Grades of Coke a Specialty. 








Wo ts Wea els 8 
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THE 


WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 





Gauged by the volume of current business the 
iron trade goes quite beyond what could reasonably 


be expected of January, and in some quarters an 
ordinary January business has been done in the 
first third of the month. Apparently the general 
predictions for the new year are being realized 
more promptly than the prophets had thought. Yet 
we find little in present conditions to justify the 
sanguine prophesies 
heard here and there. 


concerning prices that are 


Satisfaction with so heavy 
a business is natural, and memory need not turn 
far back to find a time when such a demand would 
have sent prices skyward. As things are, the in- 
creases in raw material costs may be the extent of 


The 


Pennsy1- 


market advances for some time to come. 
roads continue to be large buyers. The 
vania Co.’s order for 100,000 tons, taken in connec- 


rail- 


tion with its 40,o00-ton purchase in the last quarter 
of 1897, tells of the direct effects of enlarged earn- 
ings upon the iron trade. The reaping 
the benefits in tonnage, of the use of heavier rails 
for the order of last 
more mileage than 60,000 tons would lay under the 
old regime. The distribution of the 
gives the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


mills are 


100,000-ton week means no 


latest order 


25,000 tons; Cam- 
Ltd., 30, 
‘and the Illi 


It is safe to say that 


bria Iron Co., 25,000; Carnegie Steel Co., 
ooo; Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., 5,00 
nois Steel Co., 
the rail tonnage now booked for 1898 is not far be- 
low 


15,000 tons. 


1,000,000 tons—an amount entirely beyond 


record at the second week ofthe year. The car and 


locomotive works are in better shape than in several 
years. Pittsburg mills especially are seeing the 


the 
vailing price basis the concentration of orders in 


effects of requisitions in these lines. On pre- 
the hands of mills favored with lowest cost is a con- 
tinuing feature, and the East is giving further evi- 
dence of the advantages enjoyed by Pittsburg and 
farther Western plants. 
sold at $9.25 for January delivery, and some second 
quarter business has been done at $9.50. Steel billets 


Bessemer pig iron has 


are firm at $15, Pittsburg maker's mill, with a $14.90 
transaction reported, Ohio River mill. Ten days of 
trading have made a good start for Southern iron. 
A number of buyers have been in the market, and 
prices have been maintained at $7.25 Birmingham 
for No. 2 and $6.50 for gray forge, while some sel- 
lers hold for 25 cents more and are quite firm. Car 
wheel demand has taken up a considerable tonnage 
of coke Bessemer and of charcoal irons. In general 
the effect of holiday stock accumulations has been 
seen throughout the pig iron market in slight con- 
cessions. The structural mills are getting a satis- 
factory tonnage thus early in the year, and in gen- 
eral the new schedule is being adhered to, though 
Teports indicate that just before the advance some 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


JANUARY 13, 





1898. CHICAGO, ILL. NUMBER 2 


| buyers were given °an ‘opportunity to get under 
cover, by the option route. There is greater firm- 
ness in universal plates, which are being held at $1 
to $2 a ton higher by some sellers. Bars are un 

changed and weak, with demand only moderate. 





THE CLEVELAND DISTRICT. 


~ The total of Lake Superior iron ore shipments in 
1897, as gathered by 7he /ron Trade Review from 
mine officials, and checked in part with the 
figures to sales agents, is 12,4: tons. The 
common prediction would give a record of about 
14,000,000 tons in 1898; if this be any approxima- 
tion of the actual, the problem of the Bessemer pool 
organizers will be simplified. The two Mesabi in- 
terests that locked horns over tonnage last year can 
both be satisfied in the matter of allotment, it would 
seem, without any prejudice to other interests. The 
leading consuming producer on the Mesabi is un- 
derstood to be favorable to a price arrangement, 
and the prospects for agreement, with only tenta- 
tive expressions in conference thus far, seem better 
than at the corresponding date last year. It is un 

derstood that all of the Metropolitan Iron & Land 
Co.'s stock is now in the hands of the Oliver inter- 
est, the last of it being acquired in the latter part of 
December. 


large 
$57,002 


Purchases of Bessemer pig iron by a North- 
ern Ohio steel interest have been made in 
the past week, the total being about 40,000 tons. 
Deliveries for the most part run through the second 
quarter. It is understood that these net valley fur- 
naces from $9.45 to $9.60. Some metal has been 
sold for January delivery at $9.25, furnace. Some 
business in spiegel and ferromanganese is reported 
locally, about 6,000 tons of the former and 1, 200 tons 
of the latter being reported closed. Foundry iron 
is being inquired for more generally than is usual 
in January and several sales were closed by valley 
interests. The price is a shade below $9.50 at val 
ley furnace for No. 2. Charcoal iron is somewhat 
more active at prices closer to the Bessemer basis 
than heretofore. We quote Cleveland delivery: 


Pig Iron 


$10 6s@r10 7: 
10 15@10 40 


1015 | Valley Scotch No. 1.. 
Valley Scotch No. 2 
GERG POCO, .cccccss ssveseccees 92 
Lake Superior Charcoal 12 00 


BeESSEMET.......0-..000002 
No. i Strong Foundry.....10 50@10 75 
No.2 Strong Foundry....10 co@1o 25 
No. 3 Foundry......... 9 25 
The great eight-track swing bridge for Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal has been taken by the 
King Bridge Works, of Cleveland, and 4,800 
tons of material will be required, a considerable 
portion of it going to Pittsburg. The local bridge 
works are thus provided with work, which with 
other contracts recently taken ensures full employ- 
ment forsometime. A 1,000-ton contract for boiler 
plates was closed in this market in the week and 
500 tons of structural material for a Northern Ohio 
works. A 2,o00-ton rail order is also reported 
There is a somewhat firmer market in plates, some 
Pittsburg mills quoting 1.05c for tank, while on 
some open-hearth business 1.10c has been quoted. 
Bars continue weak, and Pittsburg mills that have 
attempted to maintain rc are met with valley quo- 
tations of .g5c to 1c. at mill and at points west of the 
Mahoning Valley, mills in that district are getting 
the bulk of the business. The wire mill appraisers 
have finished in Cleveland, but the accountants may 
be busy here for some weeks and it is not probable 
the reports can be made before March,1. 


Finished 


Material 
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CHICAGO, 


Orrice or The /ron Trade or 4 
1142 MONADNOCK BLOCK, Jan. 12. 


There have been no new developments in the trade in the 
week, and no considerable activity in the market. Mill and 
furnace men are of the opinion that the expected large sales 
will not be long in materializing, and that the last half of this 
month will show a large tonnage closed. Inquiries in all 
branches of the trade show a decided improvement over the 
last two weeks of the old year, and are of such a nature as to 
induce the belief that the inquirers will not delay long in plac- 
ing their orders for the material required. The Illinois Steel 
Co. got a share of the steel rail business placed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad last week, the rails rolled here being for 
the lines west of Pittsburg, with a prospect that further work 
is to be done on that portion of the system. The demand for 
all kinds of steel continues large, and the confidence expressed 
by mill representatives recently has not abated atall. On 
the contrary, there is a continually growing feeling of hope 
for what this year will bring. The feature in pig iron is the in- 
dependence of the Southern producers. Some of the agents, 
in meeting competition, have taken orders for iron at prices 
lower than those authorized by the furnaces, and when these 
were given in to the latter they refused them, and in some 
cases the orders had to be canceled by the agents. The fur- 
naces are holding firmly to the quotations given below, and 
several refusals to make concessions from these figures are 
noted. Northern furnaces are also firm in their views, and 
are selling steadily at the quotations. Demand is increasing 
all the time, and while orders in the past week were not very 
large, there is promise that business will increase materially 
within a short time. We quote: 


Lake Sup. Charcoal...... $12 13 00 South’n Coke No. 3.......$10 10@10 35 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 1... 11 II 50 Southern No.1 Soft...... 10 10 55 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 2... 10 50@11 00 Southern No. 2 Soft...... 10 35@10 85 


Local Coke Fdy. No. 3... 10 25@10 50 South’'n Silveries ......... 11 25@11 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.1. 11 1200 | Jackson Co. Silveries... 12 14 50 


Local Scotch Fdy. No. 2. 11 11 50 Ohio Strong Softeners.. 12 12 25 
Local Scotch Fdy. No. 3. 10 It 00 Alabama Car Wheel...... 16 17 00 
South’n Coke No. t....... 10 60@10 85 Malleable Bessemer ...... 10 75@II 00 
South’n Coke No. 2....... 10 35@10 85 | Coke Bessemer.............. 1 12 00 


Bars.—There continues to be a good demand for both iron 
and steel bars, and sales in the week were very satisfactory 
to the mills, including several lots of 1,000 tons and larger. 
Car builders are taking a large share of the business placed, 
and there are no signs of a falling off in their trade. Prices 
are not at all weak, and are made at 1.05¢ to 1.10c for com- 
mon iron, 1.10c to 1.15¢ for guaranteed, and 1.1oc to 1.15¢ for 
soft steel bars from strictly billet stock. 

Car Orpers.—No large contracts for cars were placed last 
week, but several small orders were given out, and there are 
a number of lots to be placed in the near future. Material 
men report good sales of all kinds of car material, and an ex- 
cellent demand still coming in. Sales of axles have been 
very large for the past month. 

RaiLts AND Track Supp.ies.—The local mills are reported 
to have taken 15,000 of the 100,000 tons of steel rails recently 
placed by the Pennsylvania railroad. Sales of rails have been 
good, although no especially large contracts are reported. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Rails, $20 to $22.50, 
according to specifications; steel splice bars, 1.20c to 1.30c; 
track bolts, with square nuts, 1.80c to 1.goc; hexagon nuts, 
1.goc to 2c; spikes, 1.60c to 1.65c. 

BILLeTts AND Rops.—No sales, except for small lots, have 
been made by the local mills in the week. Eastern mills have 
made some sales in this market, but none of very large size. 
Prices are quotable at $17.50 for billets and $25.25 for rods. 

SrructuRAL MATERIAL. — The material for the two smaller 
bridges of the Drainage Canal, amounting to about 1,600 
tons, was finally placed last week, going to the Carnegie 
company. The largest bridge is still in statu quo, but will 
undoubtedly be given out this week. No other large business 
has been placed, and nothing new has come into the market. 
There are several projects on the boards which will come up 
to be bid upon soon, and will take considerable steel. The 
market is very firm, and prices areas follows: Beams, 15-inch 
and under, 1.30c to 1.35c; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 1.40c to 1.45¢; 
angles, 1.15¢ to 1.25c; plates, 1.15c to 1.20c; tees, 1.35¢ to 
1.40c. Small lots from stock are quoted at one-quarter to 
one-half cent higher. 

P.ates.—Several good orders for plates were given out last 
week, and further business is expected to be placed immedi- 





ately. The local mills are getting’a large share of the business 
going. Most mills are maintaining prices about as we give 
them, but some cuts have been made to secure desirable busi- 
ness. Prices are made as follows: Tank steel, 1.15c to 1.20c; 
flange steel, 1.40c to 1.45c; fire-box steel, 1.85c to 5c. 

SHEEts.—Business has been quiet and very little has been 
given out since the first of the year. Almost all the orders 
going are for small lots. Quotations are made at 2.20c to 
2.25c for No. 27 black and 80 and 7% per cent discount for 
galvanized. 

MERCHANT STEEL.— Considerable business has been placed, 
mostly in small lots from store, although some mill business 
has come in. The demand is fairly large, and is expected to 
increase. Prices follow: Open-hearth spring, tire and ma- 
chinery steel, 1.65c to 1.75c; smooth finished machinery 
steel, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth finished tire, 1.45c to 1.50c; tool 
steel, 5.50c to 7.50c; specials, 11c and upwards. 

Scrap.—The demand has been light, and sales were not at 
all large last week. Dealers are expecting an increase in 
business before the end of the month. Dealer's selling prices 
are as follows: 





Heavy cast, net.. Old iron splice b., met. 13 25@ 1375 


= 22 
Malleable cast, net...... S800@ 8 


Old iron rails, gross, $12 0o@$12 so | Axles, NEt.........c<cceeees $14 14 25 
Old steel rails, long, gr.,10 iroo | Cast borings, net......... 4 425 
Old steel rails, short.... 9 925 | Wrought turnings, met 5 6 00 
Old wheels, gross......... 10 1125 | Axle turnings, net....... 72 750 
Railroad forge, net...... 11 75@ 1200 | Mixed steel, gross, ...... ee To 
Dealer's forge, net....... 900@ 950° | Stove plates, net........... 6 625 
No.1 mill, net... ee 8 50 | Heavy melting steel, gr. 5 8 25 





PITTSBURG. 


Orrice or The /ron Trade Review, } 
S07 TRADESMEN'S BUILDING, Jan. 12. 


As records of production in December have been closed up 
the remarkable activity of that month has been emphasized. 
The tonnage of Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., and also of the Car- 
bon Steel Co., was heavier in December than in any month in 
their history. January, in finished material, has opened up 
at a lively pace, in the mills, and further large orders have 
been placed. Of the Pennsylvania Railroad's 100,000-ton rail 
order Pittsburg will roll 30,000 tons. In sheet bars and rods 
sales have also been large, and the supply of the latter is said 
to be limited. The appraisers of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. have been engaged in Pittsburg during the week and have 
completed their work here. 

Pic Iron.—The purchases by the Lorain interest are the in- 
teresting feature of the week in Bessemer pig, although Pitts- 
burg was not directly involved. Upwards of 15.000 tons is 
said to have been taken at prices ranging from $10.15 to 
$10.25 Lorain, some deliveries running beyond the first quar- 
ter. Prompt Bessemer through Pittsburg selling agents is 
quoted at $9.25 valley, while first quarter deliveries are quoted 
at $9.50, valley. In foundry iron a recent sale is announced 
of 1,000 of extra No. 2 at $10.40. Gray forge in Pittsburg 
keeps on a par with the valleys, $9 to $9.10 being quoted. 
Quotations are made as follows: 





Bessemer, ps. IT iisntaccuintiocrningsebeivenciiatnssveranbitionnaseis $ $ 9.25 

“4 rst quarter, valley............ - 9.50 
Bessemer delivered Pittsburg District, «+ 10.00 tO 10.15 
BB ee cnnstipiesccmnestsnnbonsnstesbmignenene «» 10.75 tO 10.90 
is Oh Se dnleliiti su etiendacitinndiclistiandtintentiadnneemnttatedveniinannanite 10.25 to 10.40 
> | Se odecnusetccscostnscooosssnsossoersees 10.00 
I NIE * cncnstnrutuitanasnubeitntestestentiiverenmnstesebtenduaiaineendetetekgein g.00 to 799.10 


BILLets.—Mills report a good aggregate of billet sales, com- 
posed of lots of 2,000 tons and under. Shipments into the 
second quarter are more in demand than prompt deliveries 
but at present rates are not acceptable to the mills. The mar- 
ket is quoted at $15 maker's mill. 

Sueer Bars.—Tin bars have been well bought up for six 
months but sheet bars have not been heavily booked beyond 
the first quarter. There is a more general desire to cover on 
the part of sheet mills, but there are instances of mills delay- 
ing purchases in hope of better prices. Steel works are not 
anxious to sell beyond April 1 and are quoting $18 and $18.25 
on first quarter deliveries. A sale of 1,500 tons at $17.15 
maker’s mill for January and February delivery, is reported. 

Rops.—The supply of rods is reported as small and higher 
prices are made. Sales of rods during the week have been 
heavy, prices being quoted from $23.50 to $24. The apprais- 
ers of the American Steel & Wire Co. finished their work in 
Pittsburg during the week. 

Sueers.—Notwithstanding a very heavy inquiry for sheets 
of all sizes there is a disposition to put off buying. In conse- 
quence several mills are running very close to order books. 
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At the same time none are willing to sell for six months 
ahead, asthey are urged to do by larger buyers. Many are 
not covered on sheet bars beyond March and do not care to 
take the risk of making costs. No. 28 black sheets, nomi- 
nally quoted at $2.10, are firm at $2 to $2 05. 

Ratts AND Track Mareriat.— The Pennsylvania Railroad 
during the week placed orders for 100,000 tons of 100-pound 
rails, of which 30,000 tons will be rolled at the Pittsburg mill. 
Inquiry for the needed fittings has also been made. Rail 
prices in the main are firm at $18 mill, although rumors are 
heard of lower figures being made. Track material is quoted 
as follows: Iron track bolts, 1.65c to 1.70c; steel spikes, 1.45¢ 
to 1.55¢; splice bars, 1.10c to 1.15§c; links and pins, 1.15c to 
I. 200. 

Iron AND Street Ske_r.—The inquiry for all grades of skelp 
is good but a tendency is noticed to defer buying until actual 
necessity compels it. We quote: Grooved iron skelp, 1.07 4c 
to 1.10c; sheared iron skelp, 1.17%c to 1.20c; grooved steel 
skelp, 92'%c to gsc; sheared steel sklep, 1c to 1.02 4c. 

Piates.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy order for 20 
new locomotives given the Pittsburg Locomotive Works, car- 
ries with it the specification that the special boiler and fire- 
box steel of a Pittsburg interest be used. Railroad work in 
prospect is very heavy and ahead” of even the active months 
of last year. The contract awarded the Riter-Conley Co. for 
the erection of a gas plant, involving the use of 3,000 tons of 
plates which have already been placed with Pittsburg mills 
quote: Bessemer and open-hearth tank, 1c; shell, 1.10c; flange, 
I. 20€. 

StrucTURAL MATERIAL.—On new beam business 1.15¢ is 
quoted firmly but rumors of evasions are already heard. 
Large viaduct work in New York is still pending and on its 
settlement hangs the placing of 3,500 tons of material. By 
agreement the beam makers are also asking as minimum 1.15¢ 
on zees, 1.20c on tees and rc on universal plates. 

Pipes AND Tungs.—Jobbers have begun to buy in the week 
and a heavy business in merchant pipe is expected as the 
season advances. Two lots of ten miles each of line pipe 
have been closed by alocal mill. Business in oil country goods 
and boiler tubes continues very heavy. Mills are holding the 
base discounts with amextra discount of 10 and 5 per cent on 
car load lots. Butt weld black, 72 per cent off; lap weld 
black, 78 per cent off; butt weld galvanized, 67 per cent off; 
lap weld galvanized, 70 per cent off. Discounts on merchant 
boiler tubes are as follows: 2'-inch and smaller, 72% 
per cent off; 2'4-inch and larger, 75 per cent off. 

Ferro MANnGANgEsE.—Domestic ferro-manganese, 80 per 
cent, is quoted at $47 and $47.50. 

Spe_Ter.—Spelter is firmer and is quoted at $3.82 and $3.85. 
A sale of 50 tons is reported at $3.82. Pittsburg. 

Bars.—Mill quotations on steel bars are 1c minimum and is 
being generally maintained. On bar iron gsc valley and 1c 
Pittsburg are still quoted and 1.25c¢ to 1.30c on branded all- 
muck bar. 

O_p MareriaLt.—Old rails, both iron and steel, have been 
selling actively, as is customary early inthemonth. Sales by 
railroads have been made of steel rails at $10.75 and of iron 
rails at $13.75 valley. A 1,000-ton sale of steel rails is also 
reported at $10. Wrought scrap has sold at $11.50, net, and 
other sales are reported at $11, net ton. Cast scrap is quoted 
at $9.25 gross and car wheels, $10.50 gross. 





IN OTHER MARKETS. 

[SPECIALLY REPORTED FOR THE IRON TRADE REVIEW.) 

The first ten days of the new year have been en- 
couraging for Southern iron. A lower range of 
prices is established, still they are, it is claimed, remunera. 
tive; and the volume of business is large, with indications 
that it will continue to improve. A few of the larger manu- 
facturers have secured enough iron to suffice until the last of 
the present half year, but the majority are now ready to make 
new contracts. In lots of 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 and one lot 
of 5,000 tons the volume of business has aggregated not less 
than 40,000 tons, of which at least 25 000 tons is Southern. 
No. 2 foundry is in moderate demand and has sold on the 
basis of $7.25 Birmingham, and this price cannot be shaded. 
Forge iron has sold in considerable quantities on the basis of 
$6.5soperton. Bysome of the furnaces outside of the Birming- 
ham district there has been some cutting of prices to effect 


Cincinnati. 





business, but this has not materially influecedtrade. The rea- 
son so few large concerns have contracted for iron for the 
next six months, is the expectation of increased production 
and continued low prices. Through their Eastern connec- 
tions some Cincinnati houses have made some large sales of 
Northern irons in the Eastern markets. As far as can be 
learned here, the market for Northern irons is less stable than 
that of the Southern irons, competition is sharper, and the 
furnaces more anxious to sell. The greater activity of the 
car works is increasing the sales of charcoal iron to some 
extent, but the demand is much less than in former years 
when the price of old wheels was relatively higher and a 
larger proportion of charcoal iron was used in mixture. We 
quote for cash f.o.b. Cincinnati: Southern coke, No. 1 found- 
Ty, $9.75 to $10; No. 2, $9.50 to $9.75; No. 3, $9.25 to $945; 
Gray forge, $8.75 to $9; mottled, $8.75 to $9; No. 1 soft, $0.75 
to $10; No. 2, $9.50to $9.75; Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 1, 
$14.50; to $15.50; Tennessee charcoal, No. 1, $12.50 to $13; 
Jackson Co. silvery, No. 1 ,$12.50 to $13; Standard Georgia car 
wheel, $14.25 to $15. 

If the first week of the new year can be taken as 
the ‘‘ straw "’ which indicates the way the ** wind 
blows,"’ then we can with confidence look forward to a pro- 
longed period of general prosperity in the foundry iron busi- 
ness in this district. Ordinarily the early new year is spent 
by both consumer and producer in reviewing the year just 
past, in looking over the ground and laying plans for the 
coming year. Generally very little business is done in the 
line of pig iron purchases, but during the week just past 
more iron has been sold than during the whole month of Jan- 
uary last year. The market has been very firm and the in- 
quiries indicate a more generous and much earlier interest in 
the foundry iron market. The market to-day is practically 
$1 per ton under that of a year ago; foundries are melting 
nearly double the amount consumed then ahd on all sides are 
reports of increasing consumption, with less iron on furnace 
yards than at any time for years past. One concern that a 
month ago considered a small purchase made then as being 
its requirements for six months has just recently found it 
necessary to more than double the last order. With a firm 
and unyielding market and more attention being paid to ob- 
taining a favored brand rather than to save a few cents per 
ton, we quote on the following cash basis f.o.b. cars Buffalo: 
No, 1 strong foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, $11 to 
$11.25; No. 2 strong foundry coke iron, Lake Superior ore, 
$10.50 to $10.75; Ohio strong softener, No. 1, $11.50 to $11.75; 
No. 2, $11 to $11.25; Jackson Co. silvery, No. 1, $14; South- 
ern soft, No. 1, $11.75; No. 2, $11.35. 


Buffalo. 





Personal. 

E. C. Pope, so long known in the iron ore trade, and espec- 
ially as the sales agent of the Norrie ore, terminated his con- 
nection with Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, with the 
opening of the year, and is now in his old offices at No. 11 
Wade’ Bldg., Cleveland. In addition to handling iron ore, 
Mr. Pope will give attention to the business of the Perma- 
nent Rail-Joint Co., of which he is secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. J. L. Pope, the patentee, is president of the company. 

President Charles M. Schwab of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Ltd., sailed on Wednesday for a four weeks’ European trip. 

Edward Le Bas, of Edward Le Bas & Co., sales agent in 
England for the Illinois Steel Co., the Consolidated Steel & 
Wire Co., and the National Tube Works Co., is on the way to 
this country for the purpose of going the rounds of the various 
works which his firm represents in Europe. 

H. B. Miller, formerly superintendent of the Duquesne 
Steel Works, is now connected with the Illinois Steel Co., be- 
ing in charge of new canstruction at the South Works. 

General Manager E. C. Converse, of the National Tube 
Works Co., gave a dinner last Wednesday evening, Jan. ;, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, New York, to his associates in the 
company, commemorating his completion of 25 years’ connec- 
tion with the National Tube Works Co. Besides the resident 
directors and officials of the company there were present Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Edward Worcester and Superintendent 
Horace Crosby, of McKeesport, the Pittsburg manager, H. 
W. Bishop, and the sales agents of the company—z21 guests in 
all. The surprise of the evening was the presentation to Mr 
Crosby of a solid gold loving cup eight inches high, the gift 
of his associates in the company. 
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Tue ‘‘revolutions’’ in iron and steel manufac- 
ture have been so plentiful in the past few years that 
no great sensation is produced by the announcement 
in newspaper dtspatches that Edison has discovered 
a mixture of cast iron with another metal, giving a 
product with the toughness and strength of wrought 
iron. What the other metal is and what the pro- 
portions of it and of cast iron, are not stated, but 
definite announcements are promised after further 
experiments. Some new method of treating cast 
iron, so that it shall take onthe properties of steel 
or of wrought iron, has been a favorite phantom of 
experimenters. So many repeated claims have 
been made of a successful solving of the problem, 
all of them proving to be founded on haps, im- 
possible of deliberate repetition, or to involve pro- 
cesses no cheaper than familiar ones, that skepti- 
cism is the natural reception of such a story as the 
telegraph now brings. 





Wuat-has been predicted on the strength of the 
heavy traffic, particularly in grain, in the past three 
or four months, and what has been indicated by the 
activity of car and locomotive works of late, tallies 
with what the Rat/road Gazette has found upon in- 
quiry, as to the equipment requirements of the rail- 
roads in the next six months. Roads owning 810,- 
ooo freight cars, or two-thirds of the freight car 
equipment of the country, tell the Xaz/road Gazette 
that they will need to order 24,000 freight cars be- 
tween now and July 1. If the others order in like 
proportion, estimating also 2,000 cars for new 
lines, the car orders of the first half of 1898 will be 
38,000, or within 13,000 of the number built by 
contracting shops in the whole year 1896, and equal 
to the number built by such shops in 1895. For 
1897, the total was 45,588 cars, or about 60 per cent 
of the indicated total for this year, presuming that 
present plans are carried out and that the second 
half of the year is as productive of work in this line 
as the first half. Railroads owning two-thirds of 


the engines of the country say that they will need 
243 new locomotives in the first half of 1898. From 
this the Gazette assumes orders for 360, and, count- 
ing new roads, ‘probably 400. Last year the total 
built for 12 months was 1,251. The estimate for 
the first half of the year indicates a total of 800 for 
the year 1898, but this takes no account of exports, 
| which for 1897 are likely to be officially reported 
close to 300, possibly more. The indications are, 
therefore, for a heavy run of work at car shops in 
the coming year, and for locomotive works, if the 
foreign demand increases as it has done in 1897, 
about such a business as they have seen in the past 
two years. 





Tue closing down, late in December, of the Troy 
Steel Co.'s plant at Breaker Island, and the report 
which now comes, after a fortnight’s idleness, that 
the shut-down is indefinite, with a probability that 
the plant will not be operated unless prices advance 
materially, emphasize again the revolution of 1897 
in the iron trade. Hon. Abram S. Hewitt’s state- 
ment to the New York /7mes, given elsewhere, 
that for the manufacture of crude iron in the East 
there is no hope of better times, the industry there 
being prostrated by the overwhelming competition 
of the South and the Central West, may have been 
too sweeping, but the general tenor of his comment 
on the changes in the trade accord with the state- 
ment that comes from Troy. At Pittsburg some of 
the more important producers made by far the larg- 
est three months’ output in their history in the last 
quarter of 1897, and in some cases the month of 
December, usually one of the lightest of the year, 
exceeded all records. A significant commentary on 
the drift of business is found in the distribution of 
rail tonnage under an open market, the mills near- 
est the center of economical production getting the 
bulk of the work given out for 1898. Proximity to 
the sections of the country in which track-laying, 
both for renewals and new milage, is greatest, ex- 
plains the destination of this business, to be sure; 
but the point is that with the large margin on rails 
and the more even distribution of tonnage under 
the old regime, such of the Eastern plants as rolled 
rails, were able to make sacrifices on other material 
to meet Western prices. To-day, with no artificial 
prices, proximity to cheapest raw materials, added 
to thoroughly modern equipment, will determine 
more than ever the drift of orders. Sweeping gen- 
eralizations are to be avoided, in speaking of changes 
of so recent date as 1897; but we believe that when 
the statistics of production of iron and steel in 1898 
come to be published, district by district, it will ap- 
pear that 1897 wasmore of an era-marking year than 
is generally appreciated at this close range. 





Tue exports from the United States in November 
have been officially footed, the total being $114, 639,- 
664, as compared with $107,821,778 in November 
1896. For the 11 months ending Nov. 30, 1897, 
the total was $956,675,874, against $870,742,922 in 
the corresponding period in 1896. A feature that 
will attract attention is the increase in agricultural 
exports—$87,743,044 in November, as against $80, - 
692,990 in November 1896. The manufactured ex- 
ports were almost identical in the two Novembers— 
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$21,685,673 in November, 1897, and $21,639,073 in 
November, 1896. For the 11 months of 1897 the 
percentage of exports of manufactured goods was 
26.78; in 11 months of 1896 it was 26.41. The No- 
vember, 1897, percentage of manufactured goods 
was 18.91 as against 20.07 in November, 1896. Up 
to two months ago the increase in manufactured 
exports over corresponding periods in 1896 was 
steady. Whether the expansion in this direction 
has been arrested, and if so, why and for how long, 
are interesting questions. In view of the phenom- 
enal export of grain of late, generalizations as to 
developments affecting home manufacture are pre- 
mature. Whether increasing home demand has 
somewhat dulled the eagerness of our manufactur- 
ers for outer trade is a question worthy of attention. 





METHODS OF KEEPING FOUNDRY COSTS. 





The obtaining of exact foundry costs is, on the face of 
things, more difficult than the ‘fixing of machine-finishing 
costs, as the foundry cost involves a multitude of obscure fac- 
tors, or elements which can be made to appear obscure to some 
minds. Hence, perhaps, has come the quite erroneous prac- 
tice in some establishments of charging all foundry labor 
directly to expense, laborers and molders alike, assuming that 
the molder’s labor is so small an item as to be neglected with- 
out detriment to practical accuracy. So slipshod a method 
does not preserve sufficient detail of expenditure to enable the 
formation of estimates of such accuracy as is required in 
competing bids for work. The prime-cost and total-cost of 
castings should be estimated by the method used for machine 
work. 

The general problem of total-cost estimating is perfectly 
simple when the prime-cost and expense totals are known, 
because the whole expense must be added to the respective 
prime-costs, so that the sum of the total-costs shall equal the 
sum of the prime-costs and the expense. Simple as this pro- 
cedure seems, it can be complicated in many ways, and may 
even be viewed in such lights as to leave certain large items 
of the expense account out of the total-cost estimates. 

In point, total-cost estimates, as made by several large and 
carefully regulated establishments, do not include interest on 
the value of the plant. This is a most unwarrantable omis- 
sion. If the plant were rented, the rent would undoubtedly 
be included in the expense account and duly distributed as a 
part of the total cost of the machines built. Again, if the 
plant were sold, and its value in cash loaned, the lender would 
expect to receive interest on the amount, as a matter of 
course. Viewing the shop or plant as an individual entity 
transacting business for itself, the case is the same; the plant 
carries an indebtedness to some one, equal to its cash value, 
present or original. This indebtedness is necessitated by the 
creation of the plant, and interest on this amount is certainly 
a part of the general expense account, so long as the indebt- 
edness exists. This indebtedness can be cancelled only by 
the earnings of the shop above total expenses. Profits of 
operating the plant might be credited to the shop, until this 
indebtedness and interest were cancelled and the original in- 
vestors in the concern had their money back again. In this 
case the shop would own itself and be in debt to no one, and 
the interest charge would rightly disappear from the general 
expense account, but, until this establishment-cost is liqui- 
dated in some way, the interest charge in the expense account 
is certainly legitimate. 

As an exhibition of actual practice, the following estimate 
of founding costs is taken from the form of the Builder's Iron 
Foundry, which has always made large amounts of castings 
for sale: 

1. Estimate fully time cost of core-makers, molders, and 
helpers. 

2. Estimate fully cost of pig iron piled in the yard, adding 
for waste g.13 per cent. 

3. Examine melting book to determine average cost per 





gross ton for the last four weeks; to this average cost add 
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34-2 per cent., which will make a total equal to the cost of 
melting each net ton, covering waste and remeltings. 

4. For cartages add 88 cents per short ton. 

5. Molding materials equal 36.13 per cent of producer's 
wages. 

6. Foundry labor, $3.75 per ton. 

7. Yard expenses, cleaning and shipping, $3.50 per ton. 

8. Fixed charges. These will vary with number of pro- 
ducers,—viz., molders, molders’ helpers, and core-makers. 
The number of these men on the time book is taken as the 
base, as the average output per same number of producers’ 
names is almost constant. 

With 1oo names in work, on order under estimate add for 
fixed charges 50 per cent of total producers’ wages. 

For go names add 55.5 per cent. 

For 80 names add 62.5 per cent. 

For 70 names add 71.5 per cent. 

For 60 names add 83.33 per cent. 

For 50 names add roo per cent. 

For 40 names add 125 per cent, and 

For 30 names add 166 per cent 

As the Builder’s Iron Foundry pays great attention to turn- 

ing out heavy loam work, these figures are worthy of especial 
attention from a commercial point of view, or, in other words, 
may be regarded as giving direct informaton of commercial 
value to other firms in the same line. Some other establish- 
ments refused their actual addition percentages on this very 
ground that the giving of these percentages would be of as- 
sistance to their competitors, while in the same breath lament- 
ing the want of correct knowledge which led those competi- 
tors to often fix selling price below living rates. All Ameri- 
can manufacturers of metal work who were seen in this con- 
nection were emphatic in their statements that it would be of 
great benefit to all concerned if correct information were sup- 
plied, leading to the fixing of correct total-cost and selling - 
estimate figures; but some refused the disclosure of their own 
percentages. In general terms, the larger the force of hands 
working, the smaller the percentage of expense to be charged 
against the labor of each. Thus the percentages at the 
Builder’s Iron Foundry range from 50 per cent when 100 mol- 
ders are at work to 166 per cent for the minimum number of 
30 hands.—{ Henry Roland in Engineering Magazine. 


New England and Old England Shop Methods. 

Hiram S. Maxim in an article in the Zayinecring Mag 
azine on ‘‘ Avttomatic Machinery the Secret of Cheap Pro 
duction,"’ says 

‘In New England the manufacturer is always seeking 
something new; he cannot afford to use old or imperfect tools. 
In England the tendency of the manufacturer is never to get 
a new tool so long as there is anything left of an old one. 
In New England the manufacturer, as a rule, takes great 
pride in the cleanliness and order of his shop. He thinks of 
nothing but his business, and of bringing it to the highest 
degree of perfection. He has no interests outside his fac- 
tory. In England, on the contrary, the manufacturer is apt 
to look on his works only as a necessary evil. Asa rule, he 
take very little interest in what is going on, does not identify 
himself with the working people at all, and is always looking 
forward to the time when he shall retire from business and 
have nothing more to do with commerce or manufacture. In 
New England the working mechanic takes great pride in 
learning his profession thoroughly. He ‘talks shop’ in sea- 
son and out of season, and, as a rule, has a very extensive 
and well selected kit of tools. The British mechanic looks 
upon his trade only as a badge of servitude; he never thinks 
of his business when he is not obliged to, and, as far as tools 
are concerned, is often contented with a center punch and a 
hammer. But this relates principally to the majority of En- 
glish shops of 15 years ago. | have noticed that the introduc- 
tion of new American tools and machinery into England, 
especially those made by Messrs. Pratt & Whitney and Brown 
& Sharpe, has opened the eyes of many of the manufacturers, 
and many shops in England at the present moment are being 
equipped with American tools. This is especially true in 
bicycle work. Still, there are a great many English factories 
that would be greatly benefited by a fire, or, in fact, any- 
thing that would destroy their old tools." 
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THE KING GASOLINE LAUNCH ENGINE. 





The Charles B. King Co., of Detroit, has brought out a new 
gasoline launch engine, shown in the accompanying cut. Sim- 
plicity and compactness have been aimed at, in accordance 
with the demands of launch service. By pulling out the 
relief rod the fly wheel is easily turned. Two slow revolu- 
tions are enough to start the engine under way. The relief 
rod is then pushed in and the engine is ready for its work. 
No hand crank is required. 

The electric igniters do not require attention and, it is said, 
will last as long as the engine. The reversing gear is made 
a part of the engine and the use of a propeller with reversible 
blades is avoided. 

Oil cups are dispensed with, all of the working parts. cylin- 
ders included, being freely oiled by the dashing of the cranks 
through the oil contained in the crank case. A supply cham- 
ber outside indicates the oil level and at such times as neces- 
sary the oil can be replenished. 

The engine operates with an impulse at every other turn in 
each cylinder and the exhaust is rendered silent by passing 
out under the water. This is arranged in such a way that 
there is no back pressure. The engine as shown in the cut 
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THE RAILROAD BOND MARKET IN 1!897. 





The transactions in all kinds of bonds in 1897 exceeded in 
volume any previous years. In State and railroad bonds alone 
the aggregate on the New York Stock Exchange was $529,- 
343,000. In 1896 the aggregate was $358,815,850. The larg- 
est previous record was $501, 398,200, in1892. Theaggregate 
of Government bonds sold in 1897 was $10,134,030, which com- 
pares with $27,121,550 in 1896. The large returns of :896 were 
due to transactions arising from the Treasury issues. 

The heaviest month’s business was in August, when the 
total for railroad bonds was $74,631,050. The next largest 
was September, the total being $67,297,800. The smallest re- 
turns were $22,227,300, in April; the third in point of size was 
$61,287,450, in December. These figures and dates serve to 
outline the course of the year’s market. In April, when the 
demand was the lightest, prices were the lowest. Likewise 
the activity of August and September was attended by prac- 
tically the highest prices. From the maximum figures prices 
reacted moderately in the last quarter of the year, and at the 
close had a recovery more or less general, which in many im- 
portant instances advanced to the highest figures of the year. 

Among the causes of the better market we may mention a 





THE KING GASOLINE 


is rated as 6 h. p., but develops 7% h. p. Its actual weight is 
7oo pounds. It is especially designed for auxiliary cruisers 
and cabin launches. They can be placed in confined spaces 
and not give out disagreeable odors. An exhibition launch is 
now running on the Detroit River. Details of weight, sizes, 
etc., will be given by the manufacturers. 





Tue stock columns of an Eastern newspaper refer to the 
recent strength of Cambria Iron Co. shares and say that it is 
due to the fact that the company is a modern concern with 
modern facilities which it keeps up at great cost, and which 
enable it to maintain a low cost of production in all depart- 
ments. The company is reported to have large orders for 
steel rails and is full on other departments. In the same re- 
port reference is made to a recent break in Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. shares, with large buying at the low prices. The 
facilities of the Sparrow's Point plant for manufacturing for 
the export trade are evidently regarded by the buyers as giv- 
ing good promise for thefuture of this stock. 





Tue National Association of Manufacturers, which holds its 
third annual convention in New York, Jan. 25-27, now has 1,000 
manufacturers enrolled as members, representing in capital 
invested, number of people employed, and value of products 
an aggregate greater than any other business organization in 
the world. 





LAUNCH ENGINE. 


revival of confidence coupled with difficulty in finding profit 
able and safe investments; the comparatively substantial 
yields offered especially early in the year; a big crop, and, 
for the first time in a decade, an opportunity for the farmer 
to sell at the high prices guaranteeing a heavy Western as 
well as Eastern movement of traffic; and the success attend- 
ing the refunding of the Lake Shore bonds on a 3% per cent 
basis. This became known in February, and was really the 
start in the advance in stocks and bonds that developed in 
the summer and early fall. 

Wall Street at that time was not a stranger to a 3% per cent 
bond at par, but the instances were rare; among them a cer- 
tain minor issue of the Pennsylvania Railroad and one of the 
Illinois Central. However, in these cases insiders and not 
the public made the market for the securities; a demand for 
$50,000,000 3% per cent bonds at par or thereabout was indeed 
a novelty. It can be said to have opened a new chapter in 
railroad financiering, and to have caused a material modifica- 
tion of the views of capitalists regarding interest returns. 
This has been demonstrated by a reduction in the savings 
bank rate of interest in important instances this fall from 4 to 
3% per cent. The success of subsequent low rate issues of 
different prominent railroads, of which the Rock Island is the 
latest example, indicated the tendency of capital and exer- 
cised a very powerful influence in advancing values of rail- 
road securities generally. 

This ability of the railroads to float a four per cent refund- 
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ing issue will, in the next seven years, reduce fixed charges 
by approximately 163/ million dollars. Could the refunding 
bonds bear a uniform rate of 3% per cent the saving would 
be 204% million dollars. The Financial Chronicle, from 
whose columns this estimate is taken, judges that from 1897 
to 1905, both inclusive, $710,689,262 in bonds, bearing five per 
cent or more interest, will mature. 

There is a tendency among railroad managements which 
have bonds to retire in the near future, to provide an issue 
not only large enough to take up all the outstanding indebt- 
edness, but to provide for requirements many years ahead. 
This has been known in the past to result in dropsical se- 
curities. 

In the table following will be found the average changes of 
the different groups in the year: 


Groups. Change. 
is ae oe Oe oe Fh ee ole 6 ee. 2 
ES 6 sh So + 4 Soa ee © ee 8} & ©, 8 oe 
ee ee ee a ae ee ee ae 
We 6. «6 04 6 56 ts eae ea se 6 ee 
TS. +, a6 ae ose mo 6 ee celeb: eee 
Southern . + 2.30 
Western + 2.18 
Coal, anthracite + 2.48 
Coal, soft ce ma ace eee oe ew os Oe ee 
0 ee am ee ee eee ee ee, 
Street railways . TE aT eee ae ees 
Governments + 2.86 


The greatest gains were made by the Southwestern issues. 
This is due largely to the speculative character of many of 
those bonds, and particularly to the sharp improvement of 
the Atchison issues, following a satisfactory reorganization. 
Next in appreciation stand the Grangers. A gain of over 5% 
per cent reflected a demand based upon good crops and heavy 
traffic. The Transcontinental holds fourth place. Northern 
Pacific securities played a very prominent part in making 
this average high. The most substantial gains of the year, 
and those in all likelihood which will be maintained, were 
recorded by the Trunk lines. Like the improvement in gov- 
ernments, it was over two per cent. Perhaps this movement 
in governments more correctly reflects the confidence of capi- 
tal than any other market department. A feature of govern- 
ments was comparatively heavy selling by foreign holders, 
with hardly a reaction in price here. The only group which 
recorded a decline which was due to general conditions was 
that of soft coal. This industry has been on a hard-pan basis 
throughout the year. Soft coal roads are among the very few 
which are not highly prosperous. The heavy losses in Colum- 
bus & Hocking Valley bonds were ina large measure respons 
ible for the adverse average of the group.—{ Railroad Gazette. 





LITTLE PROFIT FOR EASTERN IRON MAKERS. 





Hon. Abram S. Hewitt contributes the following to the New 
York 7imes concerning the outlook for the iron trade of the 
country, and particularly for Eastern plants: 

‘Generally speaking, the iron industry of this country is in 
a waiting condition. The country’s capacity of production 
continues to exceed the demand, hence prices do not advance. 
Business is not stagnant. It is more active than it has been, 
yet because of the fact that consumption is still far behind 
the capacity for production there is no profitin sight. No- 
body in our line of business is making any money unless 
some of the steel men are. But, of course, only those persons 
in the big steel concerns know what they are doing. 

“This is aneraof low prices. Everything is making for 
the benefit of the consumer, and this condition is by no means 
confined to the iron industry. The consumer everywhere is 
benefiting at the expense of the producer just now, except in 
agriculture. If we could have a short crop of iron, prices 
would go up, but instead of there being any prospect of a 
short crop of iron, new fields of production seem to be open- 
ing up continually. The fact that there is no profit in the 
business is not due to lack of demand foriron. The demand 
for that commodity is now greater than ever before. I be- 
lieve that the year 1898 will show the largest production and 
consumption of iron that the world ever saw, but the trouble 





is that the production increases even more rapidly than the 
consumption. 

‘‘ For the manufacture of crude iron in the East I can see no 
hope of better times. The seat of production has moved, and 
we of the East can no longer compete with the furnaces of 
the West and the South. They can make iron cheaper than 
we can because they are able to get their materials together 
at much less cost. They can manufacture iron in the South 
at about $6 a ton, and we cannot make it under $10 a ton. 
The iron ore of the West, especially that of the Lake Superior 
region, is better than our ore because it is purer and richer. It 
is more easy to smelt and produces a better article. This 
overwhelming competition has prostrated the ironmaking in- 
dustry in the East. The great Lehigh region is ruined and 
our own great plant in New Jersey is useless. We havea 
plant which we could have sold at one time for $3,000,000, but 
now not a furnace isin blast. We cannot afford to start a 
blast furnace and I have no hope of the future so far as this 
branch of our business is concerned. After so years of suc- 
cessful business we have come upon a period of change. 
Natural conditions have operated to take the ironmaking in- 
dustry to other localities. Some concerns in the East, which 
were wholly unprepared for this change, have been practically 
wiped out. In our own case, fortunately, every dollar of our 
plant was paid for, and we shut down in time to avoid losses 
in addition to value of the plant. 

‘‘Of course, we shall operate our mills and continue to 
manufacture wire and structural iron. All of the materal 
used in our manufacturing business, however, is bought in 
the market. We neither dig nor smelt a pound of ore."’ 


THE TIN PLATE MARKET. 





The same uninteresting condition that has characterized 
tin plate for the last 60 days continues. There has been more 
inquiry from the larger buyers, and in the East some large 
orders have been placed for deliveries over the first half of the 
year, but the general condition of the trade is one of waiting. 

The meeting of the makers at Columbus did not result in 
any attempt to advance prices, or bring the makers together 
in anything like a price agreement; but a committee was ap- 
pointed to take up this matter and another meeting will be 
held during the present month. It is generally understood 
that some effort will be made to bring about a price agreement 
or combination of some kind. The experience of a year ago 
leads buyers to believe that the price agreements of the Tin 
Plate Makers’ Association are not to be feared. A year ago 
it was announced that prices would be advanced soc a box; 
the actual result was that prices were reduced fully 25c per 
box. 

It is possible that the agitation at this time of new price 
agreement is with the hope that it will be an incentive to 
stimulate more active buying and bring in those large con- 
sumers of Tin Plate who are now holding off and for whose 
business all of the mills, dealers and agents are anxiously 
waiting. But thus far buyers have taken little interest in it. 

The average quotation of the market, f. o. b. Pittsburg or 
Indiana district, is as follows 


CHARCOAL TINS. 


IC IX 
OSE! ee ae ll 
Ce GS ds se ee HS 4 te a ee 6 OE 4.35 

COKE TINS. 
a | Re eee ee ee 
100 lb. sas o ae eS a SW ale ele ee 
95 Ib. 4 a teeseaevdveawsyes & « « OR 
go Ib. ee “ are, a Se eee 
85 lb. o - 5 ee a eee eee 
80 Ib. os o ey A ere 
TERNE PLATES. 

Se Oek Te SR OD anc o' tle 60 20 6 ee ss. 0 OS 
200 |b. = gs Ee onal ib hieks Teac alk aah ince ek cls a Sc Sak hs i 


On coke tins the prices above mentioned have been shaded 
from 5 to 7% cents per box on large specifications, deliveries 


over the first half of the year. Spot plates are scarce, with 
price reasonably well maintained. 





Tue purchase is reported of 400 acres of coal land in Somer- 
set and Cambria counties, Pa., by the Johnson Co, 
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2,457,002 TONS. 





LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE OUTPUT IN 1897. 

We present this week our annual statement of the ship- 
ments of Lake Superior iron ore, mine by mine. The total 
for 1897 is 12,457,002 gross tons, as compared with 9,934,446 
tons in 1896 and 10,429,037 tons in 1895. This makes the 1897 
output the greatest ever achieved, by more than 2,000,000 
tons. There were 78 shipping mines in 1897, against 84 in 
1896, 86 in 1895, and 67 in 1894: 


MARQUETTE RANGE. 
Gross Tons. 


bs. «oe See Ee ee 2,519 
Cambria. . 110,648 
Champion . 4 Patani 141,728 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co R nie 718,408 
meee ee ae a ee a te 1,154 
Jackson ; © 6 79,102 
Lake Angeline. 489,685 
Lake Superior . = 376, 761 
SO ee ae ree eer eS 
Negaunee . 182, 169 
Queen. 239,774 
Republic ‘ po ea Ga Oe Gee . . 324.342 
ee as, Se TO crag. ae. sire 6,887 
es Nw OE eee Pr ee 4,630 
a PP ee yee RES Soenea 3,975 
ee wee eae 4% ale te SS ee eee 942 
Winthrop 106,894 

Total . 2,702,399 

MENOMINEE RANGE. 

Antoine . 98,847 
Aragon 149,594 
Chapin 643.402 
Commonwealth 98,283 
Columbia 24,623 
Crystal Falls. 95.210 
Cundy 41,942 
Dunn. 31,062 
Florence 37.594 
Hemlock 96,032 
Loretto 54,104 
Mansfield » on: OU ae 5 Nie as. “yet . “Rene 
Mish, Eta. Ce. ne th eee sec ae 216 
Millie . ld eas ' 10,374 
Penn Iron Mining Co. . 237,886 
Pewabic . 279,855 
Se oe ee ee ee, ee oe ’ 146 
Youngstown . 661 

Total . 1,937,013 

GOGEBIC RANGE 

Ashland . 111,625 
Atlantic . 50, 307 
Aurora 196,122 
Brotherton 46, 186 
Cary pee a hati ie Se ak 37,308 
a ee ae ee ea ae 
Germania . ror + 1,015 
Iron Belt 95,727 
ae ee re a ueath -- , 1,265 
I Fa og a oh ee lot ie be. neler eed pod . 11,397 
Montreal 191, 106 
Newport 150,979 
Norrie | 1 2 ae 604,251 
BE Miaudaies acnles AP ee, ree aes . . 220,496 
Palms . 208,682 
Pence . 120 
Re re ee ree a , 16,102 
Sunday Lake 45,815 
Tilden. re ee ee ee 276, 8yo 
WRG) 65s ids Bale ees 6 EDAD 385 

DE Sa dias Si oe 8 ei me acae A ®t. ee 

VERMILION RANGE. 

Chandler 438, 365 
Minnesota . 592,196 


| 











Pioneer . 207,103 
Zenith. 40,817 

Total . . 1,278,481 

MESABI RANGE, 

Adams 175,802 
Auburn . 175,263 
Biwabik . 427,464 
Cincinnati . ~2raa* ee 32,912 
eR es ee ee ee ee 12,215 
Commodore Core a eo a ee 60,798 
ee ERC Ee re eee eee ee 
Franklin 30,128 
Genoa. wlgrel2 ee 4:% Ge see See due el pote ee 
7 Oe rere eveatin. Ohi fou"ee =) thea? 
Lake Superior group . 259,912 
Mahoning . 519,892 
Mountain Iron . 773.538 
Norman. SP Pee re a ee eee 
SR ca. es 7S ee ee — eS a 47,350 
Oliver . 601,072 
Penobscot . 11,933 
Roberts . 18,614 
Sparta 66,722 

Total . . 4,280,873 


The tables below show the distribution of the year’s ship- 
ments by ranges and by ports, together with the all-rail ship- 
ments. These were 241,357 tons in 1897, or about - 50,000 tons 
less than 1m the preceding year, the operation of charcoal fur- 
naces in Michigan and Wisconsin being more restricted in 
1897 than in 1896. The Marquette range comes next to the 
Mesabi, as in 1896. The Gogebic range makes a far better 
showing than in 1896, the relatively small sales of Norrie ore 
in the latter year being followed by the marketing of about 
1,000,000 tons in 1897. The new management of the Norrie 
and the Tilden ensures for those properties a large output this 
year, which will help to put the Gogebic still further up in 
the list: 


SHIPMENTS BY RANGES. 


1896. 1897. 
Gross Tons. Gross ‘Tons. 
Marquette Range . . 2,603,839 2,702,399 
Menominee Range . . 1,560,467 1,937,013 
Gogebic Range . 1,799,971 2,258,236 
Vermilion Range . 1,088,090 1,278,481 
Mesabi Range . . 2,882,079 4,280,873 














Teese ao «ae eae 12,457,002 
SHIPMENTS BY PORTS AND ALL-RAIL. 
1896. 1897. 

Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 

Escanaba . 2,321,931 2,302,121 
Marquette . . 1,564,813 1,945,519 
0 ee 341,014 
Ashland. . —s = 6 oe & 6 wo ee 2,067,637 
a PS eee eee ee 531,825 
Duluth . 1,988,932 2,376,064 
Two Harbors . . 1,813,992 2,651,465 
All-Rail 290,410 241,357 
BE sl diene bw tes See 12,457,002 


With our issue of next week we will publish the usual an- 
nual supplement, giving the iron ore shipments from Lake 
Superior for 1897 and the preceding 42 years by ranges and 
by mines. 





Tue Export Iron & Steel Co., organized some months ago 
by the manufacturers of hoops, bands and cotton ties in 
Pittsburg and other districts, has been making good headway 
in its foreign campaign. Recent shipments of 300 tons of 
material into new markets are reported, in several cases Ger- 
man and English products being displaced. F. L. Clark, 
treasurer and manager of the exporting company, who is 
president of the Wm. Clark Sons Co., reports excellent pros- 
pects in foreign markets. ‘All the trade,’’ he says, ‘‘ was 
formerly handled by the British, but now the New York agents 
have taken up the matter and are securing a good business 
for us. India is the principal foreign market.”’ 
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FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Manufacturer's Club, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 5, with President P. D. Wanner in 
the chair. There was no report from the executive committee. 

Secretary Evans, according to the custom that has pre- 
vailed at the meetings recently. called on those present to re- 
port uvon the condition of trade in their various branches. 

Mr. Thompson said: ‘‘ We are not busy, but the past two 
months have been fair. The volume of business is good, but 
the prices are low, and the outlook is not encouraging."’ 

Mr. Messick: ‘‘ We are busier than we have been for a 
number of years. All our works are in full blast. Last year 
our business was altogether foreign. This year we are en- 
joying considerable domestic trade and a little foreign busi- 
ness. We have just introduced our paper machinery into 
Europe, where it is being enthusiastically received. We 
placed an order in Finland which revolutionized things there. 
Our machinery is also going into England, France and Ger- 
many, and we now have forces of men there."’ 

W. H. Pfaehler: ‘1 am surprised to hear so many gentle- 
men complain that prices are not satisfactory. That in itself 
seems to me a sign of prosperity. The march of prosperity 
is along the line of lower prices. Nowadays the man with 
money to lend ‘s forced to accept lower interest; the farmer 
is compelled to dispose of his product at lower rates, and so 
it goes. Between the cost of a manufactured article and the 
price of that article deposited in a bank, there will be shown 
a large profit, if the manufacturer can afford to lop off all un- 
necessary expenses.”’ 

Mr. Belfield: ‘‘ I agree with Mr. Pfaehler. We have 
adopted new methods to meet the new conditions, and we are 
making a profit. Instead of waiting for better prices, which 
may not come, we are pushing every opportunity that comes 
to us.”’ 

Mr. Devlin: ‘‘ Affairs in our branch, the malleable iron 
branch, are not rosy. We have more business, but at lower 
prices than ever before."’ 

Mr. Green: ‘‘In the crucible industry there are better 
prospects, but very low prices. However, money is coming in 
promptly and that’s something.”’ 

President Wanner: ‘‘ One thought has occurred to me that 
might bear dwelling upon. I have always regarded Mr. 
Pfaehler as a very bold man. a very daring, but thoughtful 
man. There is one thing in what he says that challenges 
consideration. That is the labor question. When we realize 
that go per cent of all that enters into the cost of our products 
is labor, we must take it seriously into consideration. If we 
can convince labor that lower prices must prevail, then we are 
all right for the future. But if that is not believed, then there 
will be trouble. Such trouble would throw us back further 
than before. If you believe low prices to be inevitable, then 
go ahead. We are ahead of any country in the world in our 
manufactures, but there are certain conditions we must 
meet manfully.”’ 

Mr. Geo. C. Davis, chemist of Thomas Devlin & Co., then 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Annealing of Malleable Cast Iron."’ 
It is as follows: 

Annealing of Malleable Cast Iron. 

The writer had the pleasure in May last of reading before 
this association a short article on ‘‘ Malleable Cast Iron,'’ with 
special reference to the chemical specifications. The most 
characteristic part of the process, the annealing, has not until 
very recently been at all understood. It was generally known 
that the carbon of the casting was oxidized by the oxygen of 
the packing, since the carbonic oxide could be seen burning 
at cracks in the luting during certain stages of the process, 
and further than that, analysis showed that part of the carbon 
had been removed. Several writers on metallurgy treat this 
subject in a very noncommittal way, saying that the oxygen 
of the air oxydized the carbon—a statement true enough 
where annealing in sand or like substances was the method 
described; but these writers carefully refrained from explain- 
ing how it was done in the Reaumer process. For if the air 
were the source of oxygen, we should hardly expect to 
find the packing reduced nearly to the metallic state, as it is 
in some cases. One writer in a book published in this city in 
1872, advanced the idea that the dissociation of the carbonic 








acid contained in the gases of combustion was the true ex 
planation, though his assertion was unsupported by any evi- 
dence. This view was at least plausible. Then the second 
difficulty was how the carbon ina solid body could combine 
with the oxygen of the packing (a very stable substance not 
dissociated by heat), as it evidently did. The carbon from 
the casting for an eighth of an inch or more had united with 
the oxygen of the enclosed packing, but how the two got to 
gether was an unsolved problem. 

It remained for an English metallurgist to show that the 
process was one of diffusion. Thus, if two bars of steel, one 
high carbon and one low carbon, are heated in contact with 


.each other to a temperature of about goo degrees C., the car- 


bon diffuses gradually from the one to the other. This ex- 
periment was conducted in a porcelain tube in vacuo. And it 
is a similar diffusion that brings the carbon of the casting 
into contact with the oxygen of the packing. At the meeting 
of the British Iron and Steel Institute held in May of last 
year, there was presented by Mr. G. P. Royston a paper on 
‘“* Malleable Cast Iron," which with the discussion that fol- 
lowed has doubtless been read with great interest by makers 
of malleable castings in this country. This paper, so far as 
it presents what we may call the practical details of the 
process, brings out certain marked differences between British 
and American practice, so comment from the latter point of 
view may be of interest. Both Royston and Hadfield take 
the ground that manganese in appreciable amounts is injuri- 
ous. The pig iron used in the experiments contained .112 per 
cent and the casting .o43 per cent manganese, thus showing 
more than the usual loss in melting. I have never found any 
good casting that was made in this country that ran as low as 
this; even those made from charcoal iron exclusively. The aver- 
age analyses of three typical brands of charcoal iron for the 
past year show for the No. 2 grade .24, .32 and .45 per cent 
respectively, and for the No. 4 grade of the same brands, 
-Ig, .14, .18 percent. The leading brands of coke malleable 
run still higher in this element. One contains from .60 to 
1.00, another .60, andathird well known brand from .20 to .50. 

A few concerns use small quantities of pig containing three 
per cent manganese, but this is with a view to producing a 
smooth and solid casting free from pin holes. We see from 
these figures that it 1s impracticable with the pig at our dis- 
posal to produce castings as low in manganese as is held to 
be absolutely essential by the British writers, even were this 
result desirable. And I do not think that itis. In this coun- 
try the most common practice is to make a mixture contain- 
ing from .40 to .80 per cent manganese, which would give 
from .20 to.40 per cent in the castings. Whatever reason 
there may be for claiming that castings containing manga- 
nese anneal with difficulty, since carbide of manganese and 
iron is more difficult to decompose than carbide of iron, the 
fact remains that according to the writer's experience in 
actual practice castings of the composition mentioned above 
are annealed without the slightest trouble. The combined 
carbon is below .10 and frequently only traces; the graphite 
of course depends on the cross section of the casting and 
time of annealing. 

A number of tests and analyses by a Western concern show 
-75 per cent to .g8 per cent; manganese .35 per cent to .53 
per cent; tensile strength, 39,600 to 53,700; elongation, 3.85 
per cent to 7 83 percent. Unfortunately the carbons are not 
given, but it is obvious that to obtain these results the anneal- 
ing must have been good. Sulphur, if present in large 
amounts, interferes with annealing, as was shown in a paper 
by H. R. Stanford, read before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in 1895. In melting iron in an air furnace, using 
a coal containing 1.12 per cent sulphur, I found the metal 
gained not over .03, so the casting never ran over .o6. Some 
castings are made from iron melted in a cupola and here it 
occasionally happens, from bad fuel or irregular melting of 
the sprues in the charge, that the sulphur will run too high. 
In a previous paper I referred to an extremely tough casting 
containing .120 per cent sulphur. This casting was about 
one-eighth inch thick and had the carbon practically all re- 
moved. In the case of a thicker casting, where the annealing 
did not remove all the carbon, 1 found a slightly larger 
amount of sulphur sufficient to prevent complete annealing. 
A casting 3¢-inch thie k, after once annealing, showed sulphur 
.133; gtaphite, .547; combined carbon, .515. After a second 
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annealing the graphite was .s05 and combined carbon .38o. 
Using the best fuel obtainable and the greatest care in charg- 
ing, it is possible to melt iron in a cupola without adding more 
than .o3 per cent sulphur, but I find that few works can show 
as good results as this, and more often .o6 or over is added 
than the former figure. West Virginia coke, running from 
.$0 to .65 per cent sulphur, and Connellsville at about .85, can 
be easily obtained, so it is entirely practicable to produce 
castings from cupola metal running below .10 per cent sul- 
phur, an amount not objectionable in the class of castings 
made from this iron. 

The difference between Reaumur’s process where the car- 
bon is wholly or partially removed and the process described 
by Forquignon, where it is simply changed to graphite, or 
decarburized and transcarburized respectively (as one author 
puts it), are fully brought out in the discussion of Mr. Roy- 
ston’s paper. 

Many manufacturers of malleable iron in this country do 
not understand this matter. Some of them use various pro- 
cesses for annealing which do not decarburize to any apprecia- 
ble extent, under the impression that they are producing 
Reaumur castings. A number of processes for the produc- 
tion of malleable castings have been proposed by men igno- 
rant of the rationale of the Reaumur process. It is impossi- 
ble for commercial reasons to discuss them here. Suffice it 
to say they are no improvement and many are obvious frauds, 
such as the addition of mysterious “‘fluxes’’ in the furnace, 
or ladle just before pouring. In the discussion, Mr. Hadfield 
takes issue with Mr. Royston, who says no bend can be ob- 
tained if the graphite is present, as in the so-called black heart 
castings, such as are produced by annealing in sand or bone 
ash in luted pots. Mr. Hadfield instances a casting made in 
this country containing 307 per cent graphite, which could 
be bent in a manner approaching soft steel and had a won- 
derfully good resistance of sudden blows. My own experi- 
ence agrees in the main with Mr. Royston. While castings 
containing large amounts of graphite will sometimes bend 
well, | never found them as tough as decarburized castings 
conteining equal amounts of the other weakening elements, 
silicon and phosphorus. 

In this country roll scale is used as a packing in preference 
to ore for several reasons. Ore sufficiently low in silica would 
be more expensive for works located east of the Alleghenies. 
Mill scale requires no grinding or other preparation than to 
oxidize (or ‘‘rust’’, it as the common saying is) with a weak 
sulution of sal ammoniac. Instead of mixing three or four 
parts of spent ore with one of raw ore ground to the size of 
a pea, as described by Mr. Royston, it is the common practice 
to spread the spent packing on the floor and sprinkle it with 
a weak solution of sal ammoniac so the mass becomes oxi- 
dized. This spent packing is of course finally divided, as it 
falls through the crevices in the tumblers where the whole 
charge is placed. The oxidized mill scale is added from time 
to time, as there is always some loss in handling the packing, 
from dust and in other ways. So far as the pots are con- 
cerned no special mixture is made for them. They are cast 
from cupola metal, if this is available, and last five: or six 
heats, depending on their position in the furnace. A number 
of types of annealing furnaces are used. Probably in the 
most efficient type the fire is built in furnaces along one side, 
the gases entering near the top, passing across the furnace 
down the opposite side and out the ports to by-pass flues un- 
derneath the floor and finally to the stack. Thus all sides of 
the furnace are heated to a nearly uniform temperature. 

Mr. Royston refers to the question of scaly castings with- 
out covering the whole ground. In speaking of annealing in 
sand or bone ash he says: ‘‘ The reaction taking place be- 
tween the carbon and the iron should be C and O—C O. Should 
it be Cand O,—C O,. The iron will also be oxidized by the 
carbonic acid and the casting will be scaled.’’ To put it in 
other words: If you use too much air you will burn the cast- 
ings. Continuing, the author says: ‘‘Where oxides of iron 
are used as a source of oxygen, the carbon monoxide partially 
reduces the iron of the oxide to the metallic state."’ This 
sentence is of doubtful meaning, but I take it he intended to 
say, ‘‘Reduces the iron of the scale to the metallic state.’’ It 
frequently happens that where a number of small castings are 
annealed in ferric oxide in the same pot, some will scale and 
some will not. I have never found a scaly casting that con- 





tained the amount of manganese usual in good castings and I 
believe that this element acts to prevent scaling; at least, 
when annealing in ferric oxide. Thus in one case a scaly 
casting showed .o8 and a good casting .27 per cent manga- 
nese, both being annealed at the same time. With regard to 
phosphorus, if the Lorn pig used in Mr. Royston’s experiment 
is one of their representative brands, the English founders 
seem to be running lower in this element than is necessary. 
I certainly do not believe in adding phosphorus ad /sbitum, 
but in this country the usual specification is .20 or less, and cer- 
tain it is that castings containing .18,—that isa fair average 
figure, I think, —show excellent results. 

Henry S. Robbins, of the Clement Pneumatic Tool [Co., 
Philadelphia, followed witb a paper on ‘‘ Improved Pneumatic 
Tools for Foundry Use."’ We give it below: 

Improved Pneumatic Tools for Foundry Use. 

The use of pneumatic tools for cleaning and chipping cast- 
ings is not new. However, certain defects in the old style of 
construction, the want of knowledge of their operation, to- 
gether with the prejudices of ignorant workmen, have re- 
sulted in eight cases out of 10 in the condemnation of the tools 
for foundry use. With your kind attention, I shall endeavor 
to show that the up-to-date pneumatic tool has none of the 
objectionable features that were so prominent in the earlier 
or cruder forms of them; also to indicate the part that has 
been played by both ignorance and prejudice in the testing 
of these tools. In fact, I shall try to show how pneumatic 
tools should be introduced and used in your business so that 
they will save you money. 

The first thing we will deal with will be the objectionable 
features of the old style of tools, of which there coil or “* kick "’ 
was the most noticeable. This recoil has done more to pre- 
vent the adoption of large sized pneumatic tools than any- 
thing else, as it has enabled the workman afraid of losing his 
place to say with some appearance of truth that holding the 
tool was injurious to him, producing a paralysis of his arm, 
etc. To this let me reply that I know of men who have 
been running pneumatic tools continuously for the past five 
years, and who have not been affected in the slightest by them in 
any way. This drawback, however, can be demonstrated to be 
a matter of the past, and my purpose is only with the present. 
It affords me much pleasure to say to you that the improved 
Clement valveless tool is so constructed and so evenly bal- 
anced that all ‘‘kick’’ has been eliminated from it. It has 
an air cushion so placed that when in operation the work- 
man is really pushing against air, the elasticity of which 
takes up all shock and vibration. 

Another important objection that is made to the old style 
pneumatic tool is in the many small parts, valves, springs, 
etc., that enter into its construction. Such a number and 
variety of parts makes the tool very delicate, and liable to get 
out of order; because should any one of these valves or springs 
stop acting or fail to do its work at just the proper time, it 
would stop the whole tool. For, as every one knows, in a 
tool of such construction successful operation is dependent 
upon the proper-timed action of its smallest moving part. 

The improved Clement valveless tool which I show you here 
is a marvel in its simplicity. It consists of but three parts, 
or pieces, a cylinder, that is bored out of a solid piece of steel; 
a hammer, or piston made of tool steel; and a butt piece, or 
plug. to close the end of the cylinder. The only part of it 
that moves is the hammer, and that 1s not dependent on the 
movement of any other part for its own motion. No slight 
or ordinary cause can prevent this tool from operating. In 
fact, if itis given fair treatment,and regularly oiled, it can 
be depended on for a long period of steady and reliable serv- 
ice, and this warrants the manufacturer in guaranteeing it 
against all repairs for two years. This, I trust, shows plainly 
and conclusively to any investigator, that the objectionable 
features in the pneumatic tool of the past are not to be found 
in the improved tool of to-day. 

No doubt, some of you have had pneumatic tools tested in 
your foundries, and perhaps unsuccessfully. Have you, how- 
ever, considered in such a case how this test was made? 
Was it done in an intelligent manner? Did the person super- 
vising the test know anything about the use of pneumatic 
tools, or did he know which size tool to use for certain work; 
or, was it rather considered, as is often through ignorance the 
case, that any size tool would do for any kind of work? 
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Pneumatic tools, you must know, are made in many sizes, 
and to use them to advantage you must use them for the pur- 
pose to which they are adapted—that is, a small tool for light 
work, and a large tool for heavy work,—on the same princi- 
ple that you now use, as circumstances require, a one-pound 


hammer or a 10-pound sledge. Then again, at what air pres- 
sure did you try this tool? Do you know whether the pres- 
sure used was high enough to develop the efficiency of the 
tool? And last, but not least, in whose hands was the tool 
placed for trial? Was hea man who would work for your 
interests, forgetting his own, or was he opposed to the tool, 
because it was a labor saving device, and because its adoption 
was liable to bring about the discharge from employment of 
himself, or some of his shopmates? These are all important 
considerations, and may explain to you why the test of pneu- 
matic tools in your shop was a failure, if such it was. 

The best way to introduce the tools is to place them in the 
hands of young men, who are, as a rule, ambitious and who 
will take a pride in running a new machine. Let them know 
that the successful operation of the tool will mean a slight 
advance in their wages; and thus stimulate them to further 
your interests by trying to better their own. On the con- 
trary, if you give the tools to a man who believes only in 
old hand methods, and the ameunt of work that he will turn 
out will be small, comparatively speaking. The average 
amount of work ‘that can be done with these tools is as fol- 
lows: 

In removing sand from large and heavy castings, one man 
with a medium sized tool, and a broad chisel, can readily do 
as much work in a given time as six men could do by hand 
methods. 

One man with a tool can do as much light fin-chipping as is 
usually done by five men in the same period of time; and 
when it comes to rough or heavy chipping, one man with the 
proper sized tool can do about the same quantity of work that 
is generally done by three or four men with the hammer and 
chisel. 

It is sometimes necessary to do chipping to a line, or true 
surface. A man who is skilled enough to do this class of 
work with a hammer and chisel, can accomplish just twice as 
much in the same time by using a pneumatic tool for the pur- 
pose. The operator has absolute control over the tools used 
for this fine work; striking a light or heavy blow, as he de- 
sires; governing the force of the blows by the simple pres- 
sure of his hand, and not by throttle valves, etc., that are so 
liable to wear out. 

If anyone should doubt the possibility of the operator being 
able to cut toa line, or having this perfect control over the 
tool, it affords me pleasure to refer you to the marble and 
granite cutter, who not only does the most delicate carving 
and lettering with the tools, but does it on a substance that 
is vastly more friable and brittle than cast iron. 

Before concluding, I ought perhaps to say a few words 
about air plants when used in connection with pneumatic 
tools. In the first place, an air compressor, an air receiver, 
and a lot of different sizes of pipe strung around a shop, do 
not always constitute either an efficient or economical air 
plant. To get the best results, you require: 

First. An air compressor of approved pattern, of sufficient 
size and power to develop and maintain a steady pressure of 
80 to roo pounds to the square inch. 

Second. © An air receiver of sufficient size to equalize the 
pulsations of the compressor and to cause the air to flow with 
uniform velocity to the tools. 

Third. As air in its passage through pipes is subject to 
friction, in the same manner as water, it is important that 
your pipe system be carefully designed, as loss by friction 
may be quite serious. In calculating such loss, it would be 
well to remember that the difference in pressure between the 
entrance to the pipe and the point of use, termed in hydraulics 
“loss of head and power lost,”’ is not applicable to com- 
pressed air. Compressed air will lose 10 per cent of its head, 
but the loss of power will only be about three per cent. The 
reason for this is simple, when you remember that compressed 
air as it loses in pressure gains in bulk, and thus in a meas- 
ure by its increased volume compensates for the diminished 
pressure. 

A brief discussion followed the reading of Mr. Robbins’ 
Mr. Evans asked: ‘‘ What amount of power is re- 


paper. 








quired to operate your pneumatic tools, and what is the sav- 
ing over hand work?’’ 

Mr. Robbins: ‘‘A belt compressor, to operate three 14 
ounce tools, which are the medium size, would require 4 hors: 
power.”’ 

Mr. Evans 

Mr. Robbins 


‘What would be the cost of the compressor 

‘Well, the compressor would cost $180; the 
receiver $40; pipe to carry 100 feet, $5; 
Total, $525, exclusive of belting and fuel.’’ Mr. Robbins 
added that the tools were used in Cramps shipyard for caulk- 
ing and for chipping castings. A 14-ounce tool, he said, would 
use 10 cubic feet a minute at 80 pounds. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Messrs. Davis and Rob 
bins for their papers, and the meeting adjourned. 


three tools $300. 





Chicago lron-Working Industries in 1897. 

In its annual review of the markets for 1897, the Chicago 
Tribune gives the following tables of money and labor em- 
ployed, and product, of some of Chicago's leading industries 
using iron and steel in various forms 


[RON AND STEEL 


Industries No Capital Workers. Product 
I I ics cicsncenontieniiaiiai io © $22,000,000 3,100 17,250,000 
ea 70 1 3,000,c00 3.950 16,000,000 
Machinery, malleable iron, etc.. Bo 6,250,000 00 12,000,000 
Boiler works.............. 28 700,000 450 1,500,000 
Car wheel works snails 6 3,000,000 1 60x 3,500 000 
Stoves and furmaces...............00 10 600,00« 550 50,000 
Steam fitting and heating wae 22 1,250,000 1,050 900,000 
Galvanized iron, tin, and pasung 75 Boo , 00x 1,150 2,100,000 
Barbed wire and wire works............ 10 400, 00x 30 750, 00% 
Miscellancous : A; 60 4,250,000 4,400 $000,000 

Totals — ee 367 $54,650,000 18,650 $65,050,000 
Totals for 1896............. : «os 307 $2,250,000 16,975 54,275,00 


The amount of wages paid approximated $10,400,000, 
against $9,500,000 in 1896. 


IRON AND WOOD 


Industries No. Capital. Workers. Product 
Wagons and carriages.................. 45 $2,700,000 1,500 $ 4,100,000 
Agricultural impleme pa Seaaaniler at 6 8,500,000 6 500 20,775,000 
Car and bridge builders. 5 5,875,000 4,250 13,000,000 
Elevators pian ; : 6 1,750,000 700 1,7§0,000 
Miscellaneous 4 625,000 325 60 9,000 

Totals.. ose cxveveeeee 66 $19,450,000 13,2 $39,225,000 
Totals for ites : — 19,450, 00 13,075 44,000,000 


The wages of the year \ were estimated at $12,150,000, com- 
pared with $10,525,000 the previous year. 





Joun A. WaLkKeRr, vice-president of the Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N. 
business of 1897 ‘In 1893 it was a case of business paraly- 
sis, in 1894 we had a year of debility, in 1895 the patient par- 
tially revived, in 1896 came a relapse, but in 1897 came re- 
covery and the patient took up his bed and walked. The 
great medicine man was dollar wheat and 30 cent corn, plus 
poor harvests at this exigency abroad. I saw it myself, for 
in November, I visited Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, Pueblo and St. Louis, and saw 
every one up to his eyes in new business. The consumer at 
last had money once more, and was spending it. The indus 
trial triumphs of 1897 are important. In this year the busi 
ness cloud passed away and another era of prosperity, hope- 
fully of long duration, opened. Export trade was larger in 
the fruits of the harvest, and particularly in manufactured 
goods, than in the history of the country. Americans are 
competing in every market. American motors won the 
order in London. On a bridge in Holland an American 
firm was the lowest bidder. American steel rails go reg- 
ularly to China, Japan and India. A movement is on foot 
to have the English parliament pass a law changing the 
stamp on goods not made in England, stamped ‘ Abroad" in- 
stead of the name of the country where they are made. This 
is an effort on the part of the English law-makers to obscure 
the origin of these goods. For the Dixon Co., personally, we 
have shared in the general prosperity. The year has been an 
agreeable one, the future looks rosy to those who have eyes 
to see. Perhaps the outlook was never more inviting. Never 
were there so many roads open to wealth to those who know 
how to find them.” 


J., writes as follows concerning the 


Chicago, 





Tue contract for the low pressure pumping engines for the 
new Cincinnati water works has been let to the Lane & Bodley 
Co., of Cincinnati, after sharp competition. The price is 
close to $500,000. Local labor will be employed exclusively 
on the work. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE TOOLS IN ENGLAND. 





We make some extracts below from the article in London 
Engineering, by Joseph Horner, of Bath, Eng., on ‘*‘ Some 
Lessons of the Stanley Show,’* and the prominence of Ameri- 
can exhibits there: 

‘Of course, one cannot suppose that American engineers 
and mechanics are more richly endowed with mechanical 
genius and skill than ourselves. But other qualifications than 
these are essential to success in a time like the present, when 
England is but one section of the world’s workshop. Such 
qualities as these are of equal value, and under similar con- 
ditions of mechanical skill will turn the scale. One of these 
qualifications is to study the precise wants of users of machin- 
ery and tools, and to cater for those wants as carefully as pos- 
sible, unhindered by preconceived ideas and conservative 
prejudices. This method involves not only questions of 
general design, but also the working out of an almost infinite 
number of minute details, including accessories, feeds, move- 
ments, both for saving time and conducing to efficiency of 
results; details which have their highest development now 
in the numerous automatic machines which do everything but 
talk, and which are at once expeditious, accurate and self- 
attending. 

** The second condition is that the thought of finality must 
give place to that of progress. There is no machine which 
is so good but that it may be improved upon. Ifany real im- 
provement is seen to be possible, then drawings, patterns, 
stamps and special tools must be altered or re-made, so that 
the best possible results are secured thereby. 

‘*The more highly developed, the more complicated a ma- 
chine becomes, the more perfect must its workmanship be. 
This involves the design of the most perfect machine tools 
and small tools for the production of this perfect work. And 
inasmuch as this is only possible financially by the sale of a 
large number of machines, it further includes the adoption of 
a perfect shop system, or that under which interchangeability 
of parts is secured, while the actual cost of labor on any 
single piece is almost infinitesimal—a fraction of a penny in 
some cases, in others a few pence or cents only. 

‘*In these main reasons, with all that is involved in them, 
is to be sought the cause of the practical monopoly by the 
Americans of the cycle-making machinery. In these cardinal 
matters English methods and American methods differ sub- 
stantially. We are conservative in method; they are alert 
and progressive. We tread in time-worn grooves, they seek 
more excellent ways. We do not adopt the interchangeable 
system to the same extent as they do. American shops are 
becoming increasingly specialized, and to a much greater ex- 
tent than the English ones. There are few firms in America 
like Messrs. Tangye’s, for example, in England, who manu- 
facture machine tools, cranes, engines, pumps, boilers and 
many other articles. The number of those who are engaged 
in the general machine tool trade, like Messrs. William Sellers 
& Co., is not large. Many of the firms confine their attention 
chiefly toa few types of toolsonly. One need only mention 
Messrs. Warner & Swasey, for brass finisher's tools, the Gisholt 
Co., for specially heavy turret lathes, the Jones & Lamson Co. 
for another class of turret lathes, the Pratt & Whitney Co., for 
lathes and screwing machinery and measuring instruments, 
among many others. The consequence is that there is no 
finality in design thought of. Improvements are being con- 
stantly introduced, and the special machines, the products of 
particular firms, become as well known by name and number 
as the Whitworth threads or the Morse tapers. 

‘‘Special types of lathes, of which English makes were 
either absent or poorly represented, were the screw machines 
with turrets for turning and boring hubs and cups, for facing 
sprockets, and doing other work of a cognate kind. It seems 
that to shape hubs with broad forming tools operating back 
and front, to screw threads with opening dies, to turn and 
bore sprockets, to mill edges from the turret, besides much 
else, one must get American tools. No English machines 
were performing these operationsatthe show. The quantity 
of material removed in a few minutes by forming tools in 
turning hubs from the solid bar would have been pronounced 
impossible by any workman a half dozen years ago. But there 
remains the fact, nevertheless, that the hubs can be turned 
more cheaply thus than by using drop forgings in which the 








amount to be removed by turning is slight. So with the re- 
cesses in the sprocket wheels; these are perfectly inter- 
changeable, because they are turned by nests of tools ar- 
ranged somewhat similar to the tools in a boring head. 

**In all these machines the bearings are so massive that any 
sensible wear is practically impossible. The slides are long, 
and scraped to accurate fits. All is substantial and stable, 
even though the work done is often of small size. 

‘“* There was a goodly collection of light lathes at. the Stanley 
show. A few were English, most were American. The 
former did not appear to advantage by the side of the latter. 
The American lathe has come here to stay. On the whole, 
it is a good machine; in several respects it is much handier 
than the English standard type. I am not speaking of the 
American lathe of 12 or 15 years ago, but of the machine as 
it exists to-day. Of these there was a goodly selection, vary- 
ing widely in design and in detail. Using avery old simile, 
the English might be likened to the great Spanish galleon, 
the American to the light English vessels. There are many 
little details about modern American lathes which may tend 
to facilitate the work of the turner and screw cutter, while 
the English lathes are made much as they were 30 years 
ago. Togo into points of detail would occupy too much 
space, and they are more or less familiar to most users of 
machine tools. 

** Not only in design, but in matters of detail of fitting and 
finish, the American lathes were superior to most of the 
standard types of English ones at the show. That does not 
say that they were superior to the best English machines, 
but then none of the best English firms were represented 
there. But if they had been, the American fitting would still 
have compared favorably with theirs. The best 
English iathes were those which are made by firms who 
build in greater or less degree upon. American design, and 
after American methods. The fact that several such firms 
have grown up in recent years illustrates the adage that ‘ imi- 
tation is the sincerest flattery.’ 

‘*In making comparisons at the show, one notices the in- 
completeness of some of the English tools by comparison 
with those of American design. This is observable in the 
friction-geared heads, in the wire feeds, in turret arrange- 
ments, in the lubricating apparatus, in stops, in the steadying 
and centering jigs, by the use of which eccentricity of turned 
and screwed parts is rendered impossible. The feeding of a 
flood of lubricant under pressure through the turret center 
along oil-tubed drills directly to the cutting point is a nearly 
recent feature tofitted American turrets. The quantity of lubri- 
cant used, mostly expensive lard-oil, would frighten an old- 
time believer in the drip-can; but then, with tank-beds and 
trays and a centrifugal separator, the oil 1s almost wholly re- 
covered and used again and again. The constant tlood of 
lubrication also permits of heavy cutting, while the tool 
edges are preserved for a long period intact. The use of the 
turret is not confined so closely to the holding of single drills, 
reamers and cognate tools as it is with us. Box tools pre- 
dominate, and these are so constructed that work is easily 
turned to thousandths of an inch, with true cutting tools, 
ground and set to correct angles. Though tools of this type 
are used in English shops, they have not reached so high a 
degree of development, and such infinite variations, as those 
sent from America. Exceptions occur in those English shops 
which are modelled on American lines and methods, such, 
for example, as the Small Arms Factory, at Enfield Lock. 
And it is easy to see why the tools endure so long without 
regrinding; the rate of turning is not rapid, but there is no 
time lost, on the one hand, nor tools unduly forced by the 
introduction of the human element, and the lubrication is 
most abundant. 

‘* Sufficient has been said to indicate one direction in which 
English manufacturers have permitted the invasion of foreign 
machinery in large quantities, and even the English manu- 
facturers go to the American agents for their small tools. At 
Churchill's I was shown £2,000 worth of American twist 
drills on shelves. Micrometers, calipers, milling cutters, 
reamers and all kinds of small tools for working metal and 
wood were also closely packed in ranges of shelving. There 
are six agents for American machinery in London alone, be- 
sides others in the provinces; and large numbers of machines 
are ready ‘for immediate delivery. If a machine does not 
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happen to be in stock, it can sinindiny be delivered from 
America in from three weeks to a month. As regards prices 
of the ordinary machines, as a general statement, the best 
American machines cost more than those made by second-rate 
English firms, but less than those of the best Manchester 
firms. In reference to design and workmanship, the tools of 
the best American firms leave nothing to be desired. The 
Americans have made a point of catering for the English and 
Continental tool users, and their excellent systems of measure- 
ment and templet work enable them to make parts inter- 
changeable. 

‘*Much more relating to the subject suggests itself to the 
mind, but this must suffice. These lessons of the show 
should be laid to heart by the great English firms, rich in 
capital, in prestige, in skill. In other directions there are not 
wanting indications that English manufacturers will be hard 
pressed in the near future. But one lesson is enough to learn 
at one time.”’ 





AN ORDER FROM RUSSIA. 





Some facts of interest are furnished by the Shultz Belting 
Co., of St. Louis, concerning an order recently received by it 





FIG. 


4.—RUSSIAN ORDER FOR AMERICAN PRODUCT. 


from Russia. The order itself and the legal tender given by 
the purchaser is shown in fac-simile herewith. It was received 
by President J. A. J] Shultz on Dec. 10. As will be gathered 
from Fig. 2 of the cuts, the order was for 10 pounds of the 
Shultz belting cement. The 1o roubles sent in payment is 
equivalent to $4.70 in the currency of the United States, but 
the money was sent by express and cost the recipient $2.10 in 
express charges—a feature of the transaction that leaves a 
lively impression of the Russian method of doing business. 
However, the recognition from so distant a source, of the 
merits of the Shultz Co.'s product was gratifying, and may 
be regarded as a resuit of the company’s liberal advertising 
policy. In Fig. 1 is reproduced the face of the envelope, with 
its peculiar endorsements. Fig. 3 is the address of the cus- 
tomer, written out with all due elaboration. Fig. 4 is a re- 
production of the 10-rouble note. 





W. H. Bosworrtn, Perry-Payne Bidg., Cleveland, has added 
to his business the agency for the Kelly & Jones Co., of Pitts- 
burg, manufacturer of plumbing, gas, steam and oil well 
supplies. 
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The Tennessee Co. and Pig Iron Analysis. 
TO THE EDITOR: 

In your last issue we see an article contributed by Dr. Mol- 
denke, who quotes from an address made by Herr Schroedter, 
the secretary of the Society of German Ironmasters and the 
editor of Stah/ und Ezsen, who reports that on account of the 
hard times, this company had discharged its laboratory forc« 


to save expenses, and that analyses were no longer made. 


We are at a loss to understand how such a silly report should 


have originated; and 
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in quarters which ought to have been better informed, we 
have not heretofore taken the trouble of contradicting it. It 
is, however, hardly necessary, think, for us to say that 
our laboratories are being conducted now as heretofore, and 
the analyses of our basic iron shipped either to the North or 
to Europe are being made by precisely the same chemists as 
heretofore. J. Bawron, 
Vice-president Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


we 


Dietz, Scuumacner & Boye, of Cincinnati, expect to occu- 
py, about Feb. 1, their new building, which is 180 x go feet, 
corner of Queen City ave. and Buck st., Cincinnati. The firm 
is well occupied with orders and the increase of its business 
has compelled the provision of larger quarters. 
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IMITATIONS OF MAGNOLIA METAL. 





The Magnolia Metal Co. has had in the last two or three 
years numerous suits with firms infringing its trade marks 
and patents. An injunction was granted on December 15, 
1897, by Lord Chief Justice Russell in the Queen's Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, London, Eng., restrain- 
ing the Tandem Smelting Syndicate, Ltd., from passing off 
metal for Magnolia metal. A few months ago the Globe En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., of Manchester, shipped a quantity of 
metal to a firm in South Africa, that had,ordered Magnolia 
metal. The metal sent was made up into ingots, imitating as 
nearly as possible the ingots of Magnolia anti-friction metal. 
They bore the words ‘‘ Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal,’ but 
the trade-mark, the magnolia flower, and the words ‘‘Pa- 
tented June 3, 1890’ were not imprinted upon them. The 
purchaser brought an action in the High Court of Justice, at 
the Manchester Assizes, against the sellers, and judgment 
was given in his favor by the arbitrator to whom the matter 
was referred. 

The Magnolia Metal Co. again warns the public against 
fraudulent imitations. Genuine Magnolia anti-friction metal 
is made up into bars of which the following is a fac-simile 








The trade-mark, which is also shown herewith, and the 
name are always stamped on bars and boxes. Besides this 
the words ‘‘Patented June 3, 1890’’ and ‘‘Manufactured in U. 
S."’ are stamped on the under side of each bar. The magno- 
lia flower trade-mark is registered in every civilized country 
in the world. 

The Magnolia Metal Co., of 266 West street, New York, 
reports that similar frauds are being committed in this coun- 
try at this time, and it offers $1,000 reward to any one causing 
the arrest and conviction of any individual or firm infringing 
its trade-marks or patents. 





Tue 19th annual meeting and dinner of the Western Society 
of Engineers was held at the Technical Club, Chicago, on 
the evening of Jan. 3. The election of officers for the ensuing 
years resulted as follows: President, Alfred Noble: secre- 
tary, Nelson Litten; treasurer, C. M. Melched; first vice- 
president, J. J. Reynolds; second vice-president, A. V. Powell. 
T. T. Johnson, the retiring president, in the course of his 
remarks alluded to the Manchester ship canal project. He 
said the reason it had been pronounced a failure was because 
it had not been handled by the right kind of people. The 
improvements on account of the canal had far exceeded the 
cost of the work and as a consequence it could not be termed 
a failure. On the same lines deep water ways to the ocean 
were worthy of all consideration and commendation. The in- 
crease in shipbuilding on Lake Erie alone, he held, would 
cover the amount expended in the construction of deep water 
communication from the inland lakes to the Atlantic. 





Tue stocks of pig iron in American Pig Iron Storage War- 
rant Co. yards on Dec. 31, 1897, were 275,800 tons, 15,700 tons 
having been added in the preceding 11 days and none with- 
drawn. At the close of 1896 the stocks in yard were 200,700 
tons; on Dec. 31, 1895, 106,200, and on Dec. 31, 1894, 111,200 
tons. 





D. L. Cons, Chicago agent of the Sloss Iron & Steel Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., is sending out a very neat and useful pa- 
per cutter made from Sloss pig iron. Enclosed in the same 
box is a pamphlet descriptive of the Sloss company’s proper- 
ties and output. 





Tuk suit of the Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., vs. the Cambria 
Iron Co. for infringing on one of the metal mixing patents of 
the late Capt. W. R. Jones is being argued in the United 
States Circuit Court in Pittsburg this week. 
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BRITISH IRON TRADE IN 1897. 





We publish this week a series of reports on the condition of 
the iron and steel industries during the past year and their 
prospects in the immediate future. On the whole, the retros- 
pect is not unsatisfactory, while the outlook, except for the 
shadow cast by the engineering dispute, has seldom been 
more promising. The production of coal and iron has been 
largely in excess of that of any previous year. The output 
of steel has been almost phenomenally large, especially of the 
#pen-hearth variety, and that, too, despite a notable decline 
in the shipbuilding work done during the year. It might 
readily be supposed that this special expansion was largely 
countervailed by a corresponding declire in the output of 
malleable iron, but such does not appear to have been the 
case. 

On the contrary, the output of puddled iron, so far as can 
at this date be ascertained, has been larger than that of either 
of the two preceding years. Thisis certainly true of the trade 
in both Scotland and the North of England, and it is likely to 
prove equally true of the Midlands, including Staffordshire. 
There is still, of course, a considerable output of puddled 
iron in this country despite the remarkable progress which 





b>. 
has been made by the steel manufacture. The total output of 
the puddling forges of the country as a whole is likely to have 
been not less than a million and a quarter tons in 1897. 
Whether steel will ultimately entirely displace this output re- 
mains to be seen. 

Probably as much is now known of the comparative merits 
and demerits, advantages and disadvantages, endurance and 
want of endurance, of the two structural materials as is nec- 
essary to enable consumers to form a judgment on what is 
best suited for each special purpose; and the fact that so 
many stick to the older metal may be taken as an indication 
that it has still a considerable career before it. Nevertheless, 
the low prices at which steel can now be produced compel 
such a corrgspondingly low range of values in the puddled 
iron industry that the business, as a rule, is a poor one; and 
when to the fact of lean profits we add its uncertain future, and 
the difficulties attendant upon handling the workmen, it is 
not a matter for surprise that many firms have shown some 
precipitancy in trying to be off with the old and on with the 
new. 

A considerable amount of capital has been expended during 
the past year in bringing our leading mills, forges, steel and 
engineering works into line with modern progress. Probably 
there has seldom been a year in which more solid advances 
have been made in this direction. Most of the leading steel 
works have either already acquired, or have made arrange- 
ments for acquiring, mills of the latest and most economical 
design. Blast-furnace owners, again, have arranged in many 
cases to provide increased blowing power and a higher tem- 
perature of blast, which will probably result within the next 
year or two in largely raising the average annual ouput of 
our smelting works. It is now admitted on all hands that 
there has been room for this improvement, and although a 
recognition of the fact has been somewhat tardily made, we 
may depend upon its leading to many important changes, now 
that it has really come about. 

Plate-makers, in particular, are engaged in a wholesome, if 
for the time being somewhat costly, rivalry with one another 
in providing plant and machinery that can produce economic- 
ally and on a large scale, so that we are likely before long to 
see a further cheapening of the cost of ship plates and angles, 
if that should be called for by the exigencies of foreign com- 
petition; but all that the manufacturer can do is subject to 
control by the owners of the minerals, and it is to be hoped 
that the threatened danger of higher prices in this direction 
may be overcome by bringing into play larger sources of sup- 
ply.—{Iron and Coal Trades Review. 
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IMPROVED SENSITIVE DRILL. 





An improved sensitive drill has been patented and is manu- 
factured by the W. W. Flickinger Iron Works, of Cochran- 
ton, Pa. The accompanying cut, with a few details of de- 
scription, will indicate its construction and its service. It 
drills holes up to y;-inch diameter. The distance from the 
column to the center of the spindle is 8 inches; greatest dis- 
tance from the spindle to the table, 30 inches. Traverse of 
spindle, 24, inches; diameter of spindle, % inch. The table 
has a diameter of 11% inches, and the driving pulley is 5 
inches in diameter, with 2 inch face. The total height of the 
machine is 66 inches and its weight 240 lbs. A gang of these 
drills can be belted from a single counter-shaft, using quarter- 
turn belts. 

The feed lever operates the whole machine, including start- 
ing, stopping, increasing and diminishing the speed, and feed- 
ing. When the lever is pulled in the direction of feeding the 
spindle starts automatically. When it is raised to its stand- 
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ing position the spindle stops automatically, so the drill 
only runs when in use. The lever is simply moved to the 
right or to the left to increase or diminish the speed, which 
can be done at any time when drilling. The drill is provided 
with a turret table composed of a spider swiveled vertically 
on the platen arm, with four arms on which to place the 
different tables, chucks or jigs to hold the work. This is 
useful for duplicate work. The turret can be instantly re- 
volved from one arm to another by pressing the stop. Rapid 
center drilling can be done on this drill with a combination 
center drill and reamer, as the speed can be instantly de- 
creased when the reamer strikes the work. All small parts 
are of steel, including the rack and pinion, which have 4 inch 
face. The column is of cast iron. The horizontal shaft runs 
in babbitt metal boxes. The spindle also runs in babbitt 
through the quill seven inches long, with ball-bearing thrust. 
The upper bearing of the spindle is supported by a metal 
bush running in the bearing, preventing any wear on the 
spindle except the sliding movement. It also prevents the 
keyway from cutting the journal. The spindle is counterbal- 
anced by means of a spring. The platen is also counterbal- 
anced by a weight in the hollow column. 
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REVIEW. 


RECEIVED FROM THE TRADE. 


The name of the Forest City Wire & Iron Co., of Cleveland, 
was changed on Jan. 1 to the Forest City Steel & Iron Co. 
In an illustrated leaflet making the announcement the com 
pany says that the new name does not mean the discontinu- 
ance of the manufacture of wire work but it is adopted to en 

phasize the principal products of the company, the business 
in the past few years having developed along the line of 
In addition to undertaking interior 
lights, railings, 


structural steel work. 
work—iron stairs, balconies, floor and vault 
elevator enclosures, wire guards and grilles, the company is 
equipped for the construction of factory and mill buildings 
train sheds, power houses, roof trusses, cranes and all forms 
of riveted work. 

A characteristic catalogue of the Hilles & Jones Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is Catalogue O which tas just been issued. It 
is not, the publishers say, a general one, but presents in half 
tones a few of the more recent designs of this company's 
and illustrates th« There are 
40 photographic reproductions of punches and shears, single, 
combined, special and multiple, with adaptations to a wide 
range of work in bridge and boiler, car and locomotive works, 
ship yards and all works having to do with plates, bars and 


tools, scope of its operations. 


structural shapes. Some of these tools represent the heaviest 
machines made for these classes of work. 
The Hazelton Boiler Co., New York, call 
logue ‘‘ The Generation of Power,’’ and justify the title by 
giving in addition to the description of the boiler, a number 
of useful tables and articles on the combustion of coal, gen 
The boiler and its feat- 


their new cata- 


eration of steam, on feed pipes, etc. 
ures are clearly described and illustrated. 
ments have been made in this boiler, which not only increase 
The tabular mat 


Many improve 


its efficiency but improve its appearance. 
ter in this book has been well selected and carefully edited, 
and is taken largely from the works of well-known authori 
It will be sent on request. 

is the title of the latest publica 
Among many 


ties on this subject. 

‘‘ Forty Harvest Seasons ' 
tion of the Deering Harvester Co., of Chicago. 
features interesting from a mechanical standpoint, one of the 


most conspicuous is the description and illustration of ball 
and roller bearings. In 1892 the Deering cold rolled rol- 


lers were introduced, along with hardened and polished steel 
balls. 


place of washers, and on the main axle there are ball and 


The hubs revolve against steel balls, which act in the 


roller bearings. 





winter meeting of the Ohio Institute of Mining En 
On 


Tit 
gineers will be held at Columbus Jan. 19, 20 and 21. 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 19, the society will unite with the 
Ohio Society of Civil Engineers in visiting the plants of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. and the Kilbourne-Jacobs Mfg. Co. Ses- 
sions for the reading of papers will be held Wednesday even 
ing, Thursday afternoon and evening, and Friday morning 
and afternoon. Electric motors, electric haulage and the im 


provements of among 


in coal-handling machinery, ars 


1597 


the topics to be discussed 





Tue repairs on the Johnson Co.’s blooming mill engine 
were finished last week and the plant has started up in all 
It is a month since the engine was disabled. 


‘ 


departments. 
There are orders on hand sufficient to keep the plant running 


uninterruptedly for some months. 





A Troy, N. Y., dispatch says that the big plant of the Troy 
Steel Co., on Breaker Island, down in the last 
week in December, is not likely to resume operations at any 
The principal reason given is that the Troy Steel 
by Pittsburg and other 


which shut 
early date. 


Co. is unable to meet prices mace 
Pennsylvania steel works. The 


pany and the erection of the new plant on Breaker Island in 


reorganization of the com 


1896 involved an outlay of about $1,000,000 





Tue, large shaft operating the rolls in the 4o-inch mill at 
the Homestead Steel Works, broke Monday, causing the mill 
to shut The break is a serious otie, and will throw 
the 40 men employed in both the 


employment for over two weeks. 


down. 
35 and 4o-inch mills out of 


The shaft is the largest in 
g 


use and another will have to be cast to replace it. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 





New Buyers in the Market,and Some of Their Wants :— 


{If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please notify The 
fron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


Lewis & Redpath, a new firm at Krebs, Ind. Terr., will 
start a foundry and machine shop, and are in the market for 
foundry equipment, lathes, drill presses and planers. They 
also want to purchase patterns for iron fronts for buildings, 
columns, pillars, etc., as well as for self-oiling mine car 
wheels. John Redpath, of the new firm was formerly secre- 
tary of the South McAlester Foundry & Machine Works, of 
South McAlester Ind. Terr. The plant will be ready for 
operation about March 1. 

The International Machinery Co. has been incorporated at 
Wheeling, W. Va., with a capital stock of $100,000, to manu- 
facture molds, castings and structural work. The incorpor- 
ators are C. E. Blue, Jr., A. G. Hubbard and Gibson Lamb. 

The Bison Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, has filed a certificate of in- 
corporation, and will manufacture bicycles. The capital stock 
is $20,000. The directors are George Seyfang, G. Harry 
Gibbs, William Seyfang and George E. Buchheit. 

The J. & J. B. Milholland Co., of Pittsburg, builders of hoist- 
ing engines and general machinists, has made application for 
a charter of incorporation. The incorporators are James Mil- 
holland, H. C. Milholland, Joseph McConnell, W. P. Potter 
and H. E. Lineaweaver. 

At Sheffield, Ala., the Lizzie Lowman Stove Works, B. J. 

& S. A. Lowman proprietors (capital stock $10,000) are 
nearing completion and will start operations soon. The 
capacity for stoves is 30 daily, besides other foundry work. 
“ At Murfreesboro, Tenn., the Brown Common Sense Harrow 
Co., capital stock $20,000, has been organized, with Joe P. 
McGregor, president; J. R. Nelson, treasurer; W. A. Ransom, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. The company will build at once a 
factory for harrows, etc. 

Hardy-Tynes Foundry & Machine Co., W. D. Tynes, secre- 
tary, Birmingham, Ala., is in the market for 30-inch vertical 
boring and turning mill, 30-inch shaper and 42-inch lathe, 20- 
feet centres; second-hand. 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., will buy good second- 
hand lathe, 20-inch swing, six feet between centres. 

_ C. F. Hacker, 826 Sycamore st., Quincy, IIL, writes us 
that he is in the market for second-hand lathe, planes, drill 
press, shapes, and a ro or 15-h. p. motor. 





New Construction:— 

Work of constructing the new open-hearth steel plant at 
Homestead was started last week by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
The Frank-Kneeland Machine Co. was awarded the contract 
for constructing the new 38-inch blooming mill. The improve- 
ments proposed to be made will amount to between $300,000 
and $400,000. The blooming mill is said to be the largest of 
its kind in the world. Other improvements for the plants at 
Homestead and Braddock, under way in the past three weeks, 
are about completed. 

The Harris Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is building 
a warehouse and machine shop, two stories high. It is to be 
equipped with modern machinery. 

The Born Steel Range Co., of Cleveland, with plant located 
at Galion, O., is reported as planning to build a plant to 
employ 200 men, at Cleveland. 

W. J. Adams will erect a three-story brick factory, 66x120, 
at Joliet, lll., for the manufacture of wire fence and a general 
line of iron work. 

S. E. Frew, box 66, Port Clinton, O., is building a bicycle 
repair shop, size 14x22, to have sheet steel or iron walls and 
roof. He will put in some small machine tools and may 
build an addition to be used for machine shop. 

The Epping Carpenter Co., of Pittsburg, manufacturer of 
steam pumps, has had plans drawn for a new machine shop 
and other buildings. The machine shop will be 200 x 100 feet 
and some new machinery will be required. 

Contracts for the material for four new locks on the Ohio 
River will be let this week by the Government contractors, 
Eichel, Arnold, Eigenman & Hollerbock, of Evansville, Ind. 
All contracts, it is expected, will be placed with Pittsburg 
concerns. They will aggregate about $1,000,000. Each lock 
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will require the following: Cast iron, 176,083 pounds; wrought 
iron, 78,715 pounds; structural steel, 194,144 pounds; mason- 
ry, 35,000 cubic yards; timber, 683,550 feet; excavation, 53,084 
cubic yards, and stone filling, 2,108 cubic feet. 

The Riter-Conley Co., of Pittsburg, has received the con- 
tract for erecting a complete gas plant for the People’s Gas 
Co., of Buffalo. It will cost $350,000. The plant will have a 
daily capacity of 2,000.000 cubic feet of water gas and about 
the same of coal gas. The buildings are to be of steel frame 
and will contain one large gas meter with a diameter of 175 


“feet and 125 feet high, with three lifts, and with a capacity 


of 1,750,000 ,cubie feet, and another small receiving holder 
with a capaity of 150,000 cubic feet of gas. The retort house 
will be about 200 x 80 feet. The purifying generator, boiler 
and pump houses will all be large steel structures. An oil 
tank 4o feet in diameter and 20 feet high and capable of hold- 
ing 274,000 gallons of ot]; will be included for the reception 
of crude oil. The boiler house will have capacity for six boil- 
ers, each six feet in diameter, 18 feet long and productive of 
125 horse-power. It will also contain a steel stack 125 feet 
high. 

The contract for the erection of the new rolling mill at Scott- 
dale, Pa., has been let to the Shiffler Bridge Co., of Pittsburg. 

The plant of the Ideal Farm Implement Co., Fort Madison, 
Ia., destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt at once. 

At Homestead, Pa., the Homestead & Howard Land Co. 
subscribed $s,o000 to a fund to secure the American Axe & 
Tool Co.’s plant for Homestead. Individuals have added 
$5,000 to this amount. 

The Cornwall & Patterson Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
building a factory 292 x 60 feet, and a boiler house 30 x 30 
feet. A too h. p. engine and a 125 h. p. boiler will be in- 
stalled. 

The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., of Hamilton, O., 
has awarded contracts in connection with the construction of 
its proposed $60,000 plant. The structural steel work went to 
the Columbus Bridge Co., and the contract for the remainder 
of the building to the J. F. Bender Bros. Co. 

At Birmingham, Ala., J. T. Burns, of Pittsburg, is nego- 
tiating with the Commercial Club relative to the erection of a 
steel plant. Steel for the manufacture of edge tools under a 
patent process. Birmingham investors are asked to subscribe 
$200,000 and donate roo acres of land. 





Additions, Enlargements, Removals, Etc.:— 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. is mak- 
ing improvements at the West Milwaukee shops that will cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,000. _An addition 225x104 feet 
in size is being built to the freight car erecting shop. The 
addition will be equipped with expensive machinery. 

An impression other than that; intended might have been 
taken from the paragraph in our issue of Dec. 30 relative to 
the new departure of the Standard Boiler Co., of Chicago. 
The addition of a department to the business, in which the 
manufacture of a special line of tanks will be carried on under 
the company’s patents, does not mean any less activity in the 
boiler department. On the contrary, the company intends in 
the near future to put up three new shops, 100 x 125 feet long, 
for the extension of its business. This move will give in- 
creased facilities for the manufacture of boilers, as well as for 
tank work, good orders being on hand in both departments. 

Again has the Davis & Egan Machine Tool Co., of Cincin- 
nati, increased its capacity. It has secured the plant formerly 
occupied by the Walton Iron Co., in Covington, Ky. The 
building is 300 x 100 feet, and with adjoining ground occupies 
an entire block. It is of modern construction and will be 
equipped with electric traveling cranes, electric generators, 
air hoists, hot air system, and all modern appliances. This 
new plant will simply be an addition to the Cincinnati works, 
and will be used for the manufacture of large lathes, planers 
and boring mills. It is located on the C. & O. R. R., with 
tracks running into it. The Davis & Egan Machine Tool Co. 
expects to have the new plant in operation within the next 60 
days, employing a force of 300 men, making a total of 1,100 
employees in the three plants. 

Eastepp, Foster & Co., of Music, Ky., will remove their 
boiler and machine works to Gallatin, Tenn. New building 
will be erected, 24 x 110 feet. 
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Fires and Accidents:— 

The engine house of the stone crushing works at the Black 
Diamond Steel Works, Pittsburg, burned Jan. 8. 
$1,000. 

The Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., sustained a loss of $17,000 
by its recent fire, insurance one-half. The stock of bolts, 
nuts and washers was destroyed. The rolling mill, the forge, 
the machine bolt department, the hot press nut department, 
the washer factory, the threading and tapping department 
and the cold punched nut works were not damaged by the 
fire, and are in full operation. 


Loss, 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The furnace of the Allentown (Pa.) Iron Co., 
been in steady operation since spring, has been blown out 
for repairs. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co.'s plant at Steelton, Pa , 
occupied on full time for the next six weeks. 

Furnace B, of the Edgar Thomson series at Braddock has 
been blown out. It will be relined and new hot blast stoves 
erected. A new hoist for conveyance of ore from stock yards 
furnace top will be put in and a new battery of Cahall boilers 
installed. 

The Sheffieid (Aia.) Coal, Iron & Steel Co. will complete 
the repairs on its furnace No. 3 by Feb. roand put it in blast; 
expected daily capacity 300 tons. Furnace No. 2, now run- 
ning, is producing 250 to 280 tons per day. 

The Virginia Coal & Iron Co. will build 200 more coke 
ovens this year. 

No. 2 Paxton furnace at Harrisburg, Pa., will be repaired 
atonce. This furnace has not been in blast since 1896. It 
is expected that its capacity will be doubled. 

Orders have been issued for the early resumption of the 
North Branch Steel Works at Danville, Pa. This plant has 
done little work since fall, and will be operated in its rolling 
mill departments. 

The Richmond Locomotive Works and the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works have each received an order for 15 locomotives for 
the Canadian Pacific. The C., B. & Q. Road has placed with 
the Pittsburg Locomotive works an order for 20 engines, of 
the six-wheel class, each to cost about $12,500. The Seaboard 
Air Line is in the market for seven locomotives and the 
Illinois Central has bought three and the Long Island Rail- 
road has given an order for five passenger engines to the 
Brooks Locomotive works. The Boston & Main Road has in- 
creased its order with the Schenectady Locomotive Works 
from 8 to 10 ten-wheel compound engines. Car-building 
orders let and pending are as follows: Mobile & Ohio, about 
to buy 500 coal and 500 box cars. Lake Shore asks bids on 
s00 box, 250 coal and 250 ore cars. Cudahy Packing Co. 
orders 200 refrigerator cars from the Illinois Car & Equip- 
ment Co. The Ft. Wayne shops of the Pennsylvania lines 
are building 200 freight cars. Missouri Car & Foundry Co. 
has an order for 60 cars from the El Paso & Northeastern. 
Armour & Co. have ordered 1,000 refrigerator fruit cars. 
The C.,M. & St. P. has ordered 500 box cars from the Terre 
Haute Car & Mfg. Co. The Cudahy Co. has placed an order 
with the Illinois Car & Equipment Co. for 200 refrigerator 
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and tank cars. The Bamey & Smith Car Co. and the Michi 
gan Peninsular Car Co. divide equally the order for 1,000 new 
box cars for the Indiana, Decatur & Western. The big B. & 
O. order of a few weeks ago is said to have been placed as 
follows: 2,000 with the Michigan Peninsular Car Co., 500 
with the Missouri Car & Foundry Co. and 3,000 box with 
Pullman's Palace Car Co. The Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern order for 1,000 cars is said to have been for 250 coal cars 
with the Ohio Falls Car Mfg. Co. and 750 box cars with Pull- 
man’s Palace Car Co. 

The Morrison Foundry & Machine Co., Youngstown, O., is 
well employed and has orders that will keep a full force busy 
through the winter. 

The Minnesota Iron & Steel Co.’s mills near Minneapolis 
are now in full operation under the new company, manufac- 
turing iron and steel bars. 

The Whitaker Foundry & Machine Shop at Kenosha, Wis., 
has been sold to Peter Lippert, of Chicago. The products are 
steel and cast iron wagon skeins, power and hand tire benders, 
shapers and core band formers. 

The Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
discontinued its Corliss engine department, and transferred it 
to the Rarig Engineering Co., of Columbus, O. 

At Bayview, Wis., the Illinois Steel Co. is dismantling the 
old puddle mill, the old fish plate mill and the old 22-inch 
plate mill. The Milwaukee works are now entirely on a steel 
basis, but all the steel is shipped to the plant from the Illinois 
Steel Co.'s works at Chicago and Joliet. The next step will 
be to erecta steel converting plant at Milwaukee, but no plans 
have been made for this as yet. 

Press dispatches announce that the Brilliant Iron Works, 
Brilliant, O., which have not been operated for several years, 
have been leased from the Wheeling bondholders by Col. 
Mullaney, of Bridgeport, who, after repairing the mill and 
coal shaft, will put the mill in operation and turn out muck 
and bar iron. 

P. L. Kimberly has transferred the Sharon and Greenville, 
Pa., rolling mill properties to the new concern, P. L. Kim- 
berly & Co., for $124,000. The Greenville mill will probably 
start Feb. 18. 

Alexander Nimick, of Pittsburg, has brought suit in the 
Mercer County Court to have a settlement of the partnership 
affair of Bryce, Wheeler & Co., formerly owners of the Ella 
Furnace, West Middlesex, Pa. 

The Homestead Steel Works started in full Sunday night. 
The Bethlehem Iron Co.'s works at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
are working overtime to push the delivery of war material. 
The company has just shipped two conning tower shields for 
the Japanese cruiser under construction at the Cramps’ ship- 
yard, Philadelphia, and 18 gun forgings to the Washington 
Navy Yard. 

A recent deal in coking coal lands was the purchase by W 


]. Rainey of 40 acres near Alverton, Pa. There are now 70 
ovens on the tract. 

The Leechburg Foundry & Machine Co., of Pittsburg, is 
installing a Mesta patent pickler in the plant of Marshall 
Bros. & Co., of Philadelphia. 

Mitchell, Tranter & Co., of Covington, Ky., have ordered 


two more boilers from Hyde Bros. & Co., of Pittsburg. A 
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MOUNT SAVAGE FIRE BRICK. 


UNION MINING CoO., 
Proprietors of the CELEBRATED Mount Savage Fire Brick 


“# GOVERNMENT -# STANDARD. ‘+ 


Established 1841. Capacity, 60,000 Per Day; 18,000,000 Per Year. 
The First Manufactory of ite Kind in the U. S. 
Home Office and Works:-MOUNT SAVACE, Allegany County, Md. 


Branch Offices :—No. | Broadway, New York, N. Y.; No. 222 Se. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ferguson Block, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Stowe, Fuller & Co., 195 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miachinery Castings of All Kinds. 
- Cylinders, Rolls, Dies, Etc. 
Castings Furnished Within Two Days After Receiving Patterns. 


40,000 LBS. TENSILE STRENGTH. GIVE US A TRIAL. 











SEMI-STEEL CO., KING & ANDREWS CO., Proprietors, Chicago. 
O T Ss “OTIS” FIRE-BOX PLATES A SPECIALTY. 
Flange Plates, Ship Plates, Tank Plates, Stee! Car Axles 

Steel Castings from 100 t0 75,000 Ibs. 
Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
S E E Agencies: NEW YORK, 97 ian St. CHICAGO, Old Colony Bidg. 
| : ST. LOUIS, 516 N. Third St. WASHINGTON, Kellogg Bidg. 
MONTREAL, J. G. Sibbald, 3 Windsor Hotel. 
SAN FRANCISCO, John Woodlock, 26 Beale St. 


and Forgings of all kinds. 
LIDGERWOOD (> BAND-SAW 



















HOISTING ENGINES. edfap 2 2 %in- 


Are built to Gauge on the Duplicate Part System. 
QUICK DELIVERY ASSURED. 


----STANDARD so Surv" 


FOR BUILDING PURPOSES, PILE 
DRIVING, EXCAVATING, ETC. 


LIDCERWOOD MFC. CO., 


96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


and Foot Power. 





Our Machines have Modern 
Improvements. Made in three 
sizes. Circulars and prices on 
application. 


CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 
LEETONIA, O. 
No. 4 Front Street 

















Portiond, Ore. Boston,” New Orieaos.| SUbscribe for The Iron Trade Review. 
former order, given last fall, was also for two Hyde boilers. | in blast. The Kelly Nail Mill made 182,000 kegs of nails in 
Norman Mitchell, a brick manufacturer of Kingston, Jamai- 1897, the greatest product for several years. The Bclfont Mill 
ca, was buying machinery in Pittsburg last week. made 159,872 kegs of nails and 2,042 tons of muck iron. In 
It is announced that the Washington Coal & Coke Co., of 1896, the combined product of the two nail mills was 143,650 
Uniontown, Pa., will shortly erect 350 new ovens and a steel kegs of nails. 
tipple. Fifty new coke cars have already been ordered. The borough council of Homestead, Pa., has asked the 
Chester B. Albree, of Allegheny, has received the order for Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd., to pay the city $60,000 for the evacu- 
the 17,000 feet of iron railing to be used on the Harlem River ation of several streets running through the property on which 
driveway. The foreign business of the company has been the company intends to erect the new universal plate mill. 
put in charge of Charles G. Eckstein & Co., of New York, President Schwab, in reply has declined the proposition and 
who have foreign offices in Berlin, Vienna and Brussels. intimates that other free sites have been offered the company. 
The employees of the 1o-inch mill at the Homestead Steel A committee of the council is to meet with officials of the 
Works who refused to accept the 1898 scale, met last Friday company. 
and signed the scale. The company had decided to open the The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. secured an injunction in 
mill with other workmen, and rather than lose their places its suit against the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad 
the men accepted the rearrangement. Work in the ro-inch Co. to prevent the railroad company from using the air brakes 
mill was resumed on Sunday night. made by the New York Air Brake Co., for the reason that 
The Ironton, O., Register gives the output of furnaces in they are an infringement upon the Westinghouse patent. 
Lawrence county in 1897, as follows, the total being 20,000 The Schultz Bridge & Iron Co., of MeKee’s Rocks, Pa., is 
tons less than that of 1896, or about 30,000 tons less than the building for the Inter-State Transportation & Transfer Co., 
highest record for the county: Sarah, 27,000; Hamilton, 25,690; of St. Louis, a large barge to be used in transporting freight 
Belfont, 18,000; Vesuvius, 1,450; Lawrence, 3,000; Olive, cars across the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 
3,000; total, 77,140 tons. None of the furnaces ran steadily, The Thos. D. West Foundry Co., of Sharpsville, Pa., has 


but in the latter part of the year they were almost constantly ‘ increased wages of all employes to per cent. 
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-U. BAIRD MACHINERY CO., 


123-125 8. Watet St. PITTSBURC, PA., 124-126 First Ave., 





Machine Tools and Supplies. 


Send for list of 
Second-hand Tools. 


tt hh Ai i ti ti Bi i ti ti tt tt te te tt tp i te te te eS 





facturing industries. 
Address 





> BERTSCH & CO.., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machines for Working Sheet Metal 


Patent Gap Shears. 
General Purpose Punch and Shear—seven sizes. 

General Purvose Forming Rolls—all sizes. 

Tools for Boiler Shops, Machine Shops and general iron manu- 








THE ANDREW PATENT GRIP SOCKET. 


Holds straight or taper shank 
drills perfectly rigid. Protects 
the Shank until the drill is com- 
pletely worn out. Old taper 
Shank drills with tangs broken 
off used just as well as new 
drills. Beware of infringements. 








S. FIX SONS’ 
STEAM TUBE WELDING WORKS. 


Manufacturers of reworked boiler tubes 
Good second-hand tubes bought. 





m.L. ANDREW &CO., 
60-62 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CLEVELAND, Oo. 





| THE 
Persistence 
In Advertising 


Is one of the requisites of satis- 
factory results. In the expansion 
of business which is confidently 


the very near future advertisers 
to Machinery. 


who have made themselves regu- | Special Direct Current Motors for 
All Classes of Work. 


larly prominent in the past two 


Storey 
Motors 


Iron-c’'ad. Completely Closed In. 
. ers : : Dust and Moisture 
expected in the United States 1n External Magnetism. 
adapted for Direct Connection 


Proof. No 


Specially 





years will be first to reap the re. THE STOREY MOTOR & TOOL CoO.., 


wards of persistent publicity. sain Office 


and Factory 


212-226 Ionic St., (fo"m°u) Philadelphia, Pa. 





Branch Factory, Hamilton, Canada Cable address, Storey, Philadelphia A BC Code used 
SHARPSVILLE FOUNDRY and MACHINE C0., 


The A B C of Iron.—a book for foundrymen. It 


SMARPSVILLE, PA. 


Contractors ana Builders 


is’ issued in cloth binding, and gives much valuable matter on or 


how to reduce cost of mixtures, and on grading and numbering 
of pig iron. CHAPTBR HEADINGS :—Iron—What is it? Pig Iron 
Constituents of Iron. Numbering of Pig Iron. Grading of Iron. 
How to Reduce Cost of Mixture. Steel. Physical Properties of 
Metals Defined. Statistics. Early History and Manufacture of 
Iron. Former price $2.00, NOW $1.00. Order of 7he /ron Trade 


Review Co., 27 Vincent St., Cleveland, O. 





The Utilization of Blast Furnace Gases. 

An English exchange says: ‘‘ An important conference has 
recently been held at Nancy, when M. Ajith, professor in the 
Faculty of Science of that city, introduced the subject of the 
Thwaite system of utilizing blast furnace gases. He said 
they could pot afford to neglect the least source of benefit that 
is capable of reducing the cost of output in industrial produc- 
tion. The secondary elements of remuneration which are 
utilized to increase the profits of the pig iron industry include 
the products carried from the furnace with the gases, such, 
for instance, as the tar and the ammoniacal products recov- 
ered in the Scotch furnaces, where coal is used. In coke fur- 
naces chlorides and sulphates of potassium, sodium and am- 
monium have been recovered from the gas with advantage, 








Blast Furnaces, 
Open Hearth Steel 
Furnaces, 
Heating Furnaces, 
Gas Producers, etc. 
Iron and Brass Cast- 

ings, 
Bronze Tuyeres. 





Grinding Pans 





but the utilization of the calorific energy of the gas, which 
until quite recently has only been employed to generate 
steam, now called for attention. The professor described the 
important results obtained by Messrs. Thwaite and Gardner 
in England and Scotland in developing power by the direct 
combustion of blast furnace gases, and appealed to the vigi- 
lance of the French manufacturers to place themselves in line 


with foreign metallurgists 





Steam Yachts and Marine Machinery. 


Also Towing Launches built by Marine Iron Works, Cly- 
bourn and Southport avenues, Chicago. Free illustrated 
catalogue. Write them for it.—Adv. 











’ 
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THE ECONOMIC 
saves Time and Work, prevents 
Accidents and is Efficient and 
Simple. All sizes from \& to 15 
tons capacity kept in stock, in- 
suring prompt shipments. 
TRAVELING GRANES, 
Overhead Tracks, etc. 

Send for our catalogue with 
latest discount sheet. 


com CRANE & HOIST WKS, 


READING, PA. 
THE BURR PATENT 


Steel Safety Lift lock. 


cheap 














Light and portable, 
and durable. 

A self-locking rope tackle 
block that will lock without fail, 
hanging straight, upside down 
lying flat, or at any angle. 
* Kuns as freely as an ordinary 

rope tackle block. Holds more 
securely than a chain block. 
Locks instantly and does not 
cut the rope. Allows the load 
to be lowered safely and slowly, 
the operator using only one 


hand. Can not stick nor jam 
when the load is to be lowered. 
“T have tested the Burr Self- 
locking Steel Tackle Block and 
find it the most practical, quick 
and reliable safety-lift I know 
of.” J. C. Denes, 
Sup’t of the C. & G. Cooper 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Adopted by the Penna. R RB. Co. 
Send for descriptive circulars 
and prices. 
THE BURR MFC. CO., 
823 Society for Savings Bldg., 
Cleveland, 0., U. $.A. 


LOCATIONS FOR 
INDUSTRIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
Railway has long been indentified with practical 
measures for the general upbuilding of its terri- 
tory and the promotion of its commerce, hence 
manufacturers have an assurance that they will 
find themselves at home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company owns and operates 6,154 miles (9,900 
kilometers) of railway, exclusive of second track, 
connecting track or sidings. The eight States 
traversed by the lines of the company, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, South. Dakota, and North Dakota, 
possess, in addition to the advantages of raw 
material and proximity to markets, that which 
is the prime factor in the industrial success of a 
territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is 
safe and profitable to settle. Many towns on the 
line are prepared to treat very favurably with 
manufacturers who would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests 
of soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, 
tan-bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its 
territory in addition to the vast agricultural 
resources. 

A number of new factories have been induced 
to locate—largely through the instrumentality of 
this company—at towns on its lines. The central 
position of the States traversed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, makes it possible 
to command all the markets of the United States. 
The trend of manufacturing is Westward. Noth- 
ing should delay enterprising manufacturers 
from investigating. Confidential inquiries are 
treated as such. The information furnished a 
particular industry is reliable. 


Address LUIS JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R'y, 
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> MODERN METHODS 


As applied to the handling of Iron Ore, Coal, Raw and 
Manufactured Products. 

Malleable Iron Buckets, Manilla Rope, Power 
Transmissions, Shafting, Pulleys, Shaft Bearings, Gear- 
ing, Friction Clutches, Etc. 

Catalogue mailed upon application. 


LINK- BELT MACHINERY CO.,*"*'itschimste.**™ Chicago, U.S.A. 


LINEK-BELT ENGINEERING ©O., PHILA. & NEW YORK. 





ee. 
POT TTT 








This Cut represents our latest type of ——_ se 


MULTIPOLAR DYNAMO, 


Built in sizes from 7% to 200 K. W., direct connected. The field 
magnets are laminated. The shunt and series coils separately 
wound and removable. The armature is bar-wound, insulated 
with mica and thoroughly ventilated. The commutator has 
large wearing surfaces, insulated throughout with mica, and is 
thoroughly clamped together by steel -tuds passing entirely 
through the commutator, thus preventing it from getting out 
of shape. The machine will work from no load to 50 per cent 
overload without sparking. The armature conductors are held 
in place without the use of band wires. Write us for prices. 


FISHER ELECTRICAL MFC. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Se ie Engines. 
COMPLETE STEAM PLANTS 


A SPECIALTY. 














THE 


HEILMAN MACHINE 


WORKS, 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 





Consulting Mechanical Engineers. 





Correspondence solicited. 
Mention this paper. 








Is a thorough revision of the list of blast 


THE 1896 EDITION | 


OF THE 


Iron and Steel Directory 


Will be sent postpaid by Zhe Jron Trade 
Review at $6. 


furnaces, rolling mills, Bessemer and 
Open-Hearth steel works, plate and sheet 
mills, nail mills, tin plate mills, mal- 
leable, cast iron pipe and wrought pipe 
works, car wheel and locomotive works. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


FOR A CHANGE IN LOCATION? 


If you are not satisfied with your present site 
| or if you are not doing quite as well as you would 








Cleveland Union Station. 


nnsylvania Lines. 


Foot of Bank Street. 


TICKET Oqusems at Station, Euclid Av., Woodlana 
. and Weddell 1 House corner. 

THROUGH Taree RUN AS FOLLOWS BY CENTRAL TIME 
*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 











#Daily except Saturday. {Saturdays only. 

FRroM CLEVELAND TO “ave = ARRIVE | | tocation = tiitnols Central R. Ror the Vasco 
Pittsburgh and Bellaire......... ~f Yi me—py - pony & Mississippi Valley R. R.? These roads run 
Salem and Pittsburg....... eoccossecs | through South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
Pittsburgh, Bellaire and Kast ~{ $15 pm { 635 pm consin, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee 
Philadelphia and New York... 1:40 PM 11:25 am | Mississippi and Louisiana, and possess 
Baltimore a eepeee : 1:40 pm — 25 am 

and saad? 20 1:25 am 
Ravenna and Alliance —- sao pm * 640 am FINE SITES FOR NEW MILLS, 
Philadelphia and New Yor 11:10 pm * 4:30am | 
Baltimore and Washington...... *11:10 pm * 4:30am | BEST OF FREIGHT FACILITIES, 


Alliance and Pittsbu «oee*TE:IO pm * 4:30 am 


Mt. Vernon and Pan-Handle Route CLOSB PROKIMITY TO 
FROM CLEVELAND TO “EA%%my « rcs COAL FIELDS AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 


Xenia and Cincinnati............... 
Akron and Columbus................ 
INTELLIGENT HELP OF ALL KINDS, 


Akron and yy omenge 1:40 pm 12:10 — 
Col. Cin. Ind. & St. 7:30 @ 





Col. Cin. Ind. & St. sae 1120 PM weeseseseees | MANY KINDS OF RAW MATERIAL. 
The Cleveland Terminal r Valley R. R. Co, _ Ror full information, write the undersigned for 
(B. & O. System.) b copy of the pamphlet’ entitled 
100 Citles 





Depot foot of So. Water St. 
City Office 241 Superior St. 
Valley Jctn. & Way Stations..| 
Akron, Canton & ey ane 
Akron, Canton & Chicago... 


Akron, Canton & Wooster “| 


| Arrive. [Depart. ane towns WANTING INDUSTRIES 


%6:20 PM] *7:10AM| ‘This will give the population, city and 
*10:05 A M ease county debt, death rate, assessed valuation of 
8:10 4 M , tax rate, annual | shipmente, raw ma- 
Is, ndustries desired 

| To sound industries, which: will bear investi 

| tion, substantial inducements will be given 
many of the places on the lines of the Illinois 





Defiance, Garrett, M 


etta, Wheeling, Wash-}| 2:25 P mifrtt:00a 

















425 Old Colony Bidg., Cuicaco, ILL. 


a i a wet | Sentyad R. n which is the only road under one 
Western states to the Gulf of Mexico, GO. e. 
, @ es u co. 
adDaily except Sunday. *Deily. Fullman’s Pal-| POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. x. 
and and Chicago. Co., 506 Central Station, Chicago. I->'9. 





Wines and Owens in the Connelblevilie Coke Rectan. 


Danna 





